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Our atomic problem 


Eprtor: It was disturbing to read:in AMER- 
ica the articles by M. Amrine and E. A. 
Conway (Am. 10/8/49, p. 12; 10/15/49, 
p. 37). 

In the first article, the authors ignore 
the basic distinction between monopoly of 
the atomic bomb as a total policy, and the 
same leadership as an international fact, 
the chief military strength of our nation. 
They miss the obvious sense of Gen. Eisen- 
hower’s statement that our military (and 
political) planning since Hiroshima has as- 
sumed that Russia would produce atomic 
weapons, and that her success need change 
nothing in such plans. They distort Mr. 
Lilienthal’s evaluation of bomb leadership 
—obviously our military strength in the 
bomb has given time to our thinkers for 
the evolution of policy. They cloud the 
issue with a crescendo of the Hearstian 
slogan “Four-Bombs-For-One,” and accuse 
us as a nation of “boasting, blustering, bul- 
lying and blackmail.” They offer only the 
negative solution of complete revision of 
atomic personnel and policy. They urge 
on us the spirit of compromise, despite the 
assumption that Russia will certainly use 
the bomb against us anyway. 

In the second article, the authors con- 
fuse the political and the scientific. We 
need today practical plans for solving the 
political problem of a divided world. The 
scientific facts of atomic energy have long 
been public. The authors wish to fight the 
idea of preventive war against Russia. For 
this we rely on the moralist and journalist, 
not on the nuclear physicist. Today’s prob- 
lem is political: the search for practicable, 
ethical measures to ensure peace. I happen 
to hold a graduate degree in nuclear phys- 
ics; this does not automatically endow me 
with the political competence required for 
this search. Finally, the authors transgress 
good taste in their comparison of Hitler 
and Einstein. 

Wituram G. Guinpon, S.J. 

Weston, Mass. 


Eprtor: The title of the article, “Open letter 
to the atomic scientists” (Am. 10/15/49), 
by M. Amrine and E. A. Conway, carries 
an indictment unjustly severe and far too 
general. 

Several of the foremost atomic scientists 
have already discussed fully the questions 
proposed by your contributors, notably Dr. 
Ralph E. Lapp, one of my former physics 
students, in many lectures and articles and 
news interviews, and thoroughly and ex- 
pertly in Dr. Lapp’s most recent book, 
Must We Hide? 

(Rev.) Joun P. Detaney, S.J. 
Professor of Physics 


Baltimore, Md. Loyola College 


Epitor: Hearty thanks for that splendid 
article, “Open letter to the atomic scien- 
tists” (Am. 10/15/49) by Mr. Amrine and 
Father Conway. 
It should have wider circulation. 
(Mrs.) Russett N. Sairas 
Oakland, Calif. 


Eprtor: Messrs. M. Amrine and E, A. Con- 
way (Am. 10/8/49) pose the question: 
“Now that Russia has the atom bomb, what 
must we do to be saved?” Catholics already 
know the answer. We must prepare to with- 
stand persecution, martyrdom and destruc- 
tion at the hands of Russia; and we must 
pray for the conversion of our enemy. One 
need not look far for an answer to Rus- 
sia’s, if not our own, future. I cite the 
pronouncement, by Our Lady of Fatima, 
made in 1917: 
Russia will spread her errors throughout 
the world fomenting wars and persecu- 
tions against the Church. The good will 
be martyred; the Holy Father will have 
much to suffer; and many nations will 
be destroyed. 

. .. In the end my Immaculate Heart 
will triumph. The Holy Father will con- 
secrate Russia to me; Russia will be con- 
verted; and there will be a period of 
peace. 

If there will be a “period of peace” Our 

Lady must mean that even this post-atomic 

peace will not be a permanent one. 
Eucene D. KitzkE 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Businessman still confused 


Eprtor: As a businessman, let me express 
my appreciation to America for the very 
fine article by Father McPhelin, “A busi- 
nessman’s dilemma” (Am. 10/1/49). 

I have been a reader of AMERICA for a 
good many years, and it has always seemed 
—although I know the editors will deny 
any such intention—that the businessman 
was presented as a person who had all 
faults and no problems. It is therefore 
gratifying to find space being given to a 
writer who points out the difficulty a busi- 
nessman faces in trying to live up to the 
ethics of his calling. Father McPhelin, 
however, leaves the reader with a feeling 
of futility when he solves all the problems 
at the end of the article by reference to 
Quadragesimo Anno. 

While Fr. McPhelin is quite right in 
asserting that Quadragesimo Anno contains 
the solution, he fails to point out that, as 
yet, there is no agreement on the true 
meaning of the lofty principles in that 
encyclical. 

I trust that within the near future Fr. 
McPhelin will devote his fine talent to an 
interpretation of the social encyclicals for 
the enlightenment of businessmen. 

Florence, Ala. THomas W. McGoucu 
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Harlem is the battle-ground 

All political rivalries between Democrats, Republicans 
and Liberals in Harlem are sunk in their united opposi- 
tion to Benjamin J. Davis Jr., who is running for re-elec- 
tion to the New York City Council on the American 
Labor Party ticket on November 8. Ben Davis, of course, 
has recently been convicted and sentenced to five years 
in jail as one of the eleven Communist leaders charged 
with conspiracy against the United States Government. 
Never has the Communist Party appealed to the American 
Negro masses on such a large scale as in this campaign 
in Harlem, with its fleet of sound-trucks and deluge of 
political “literature.” The reason for this all-out activity 
is simple: Harlem at the present hour is the battle-ground 
for the survival of the Communist Party in the U.S. Con- 
gressman Vito Marcantonio is heading the American 
Labor Party’s ticket as candidate for mayor. The Party’s 
future hinges on their rolling up a substantial vote. If 
they succeed, they can offset the handicap of Ben Davis’ 
conviction and removal from politics—if he has to stay in 
jail—by piling up an impressive vote for “Marc.” 
The latter already has a powerful following among the 
Puerto Ricans in his district and could readily succeed 
to Ben Davis’ crown as champion of New York’s colored 
citizens. If the Communists lose out in Harlem, however, 
they will lose everything. Their political future will be 
damaged beyond repair. Since Mr. Marcantonio has iden- 
tified himself 100 per cent with the embattled Communists 
and with Mr. Davis’s candidacy, a defeat for Davis would 
be the beginning of “Marc’s” end as well. Mr. Davis can 
win only by elaborately confusing the civil-rights issue. 
In itself, communism is as foreign to the civil-rights 
fight as it is distasteful to the vast majority of Negroes 
in the U.S. Of the eleven Communists convicted in the 
Foley Square trial, Ben Davis alone had made a showing 
in the public fight over civil rights, and whatever merits 
attach to his campaign against discrimination derive 
from sources other than his communist affiliation. If this 
issue is made clear to Harlem’s voters, Ben Davis will 


be defeated. 


“Unnecessarily vindictive”? 

Americans for Democratic Action, a political associa- 
tion of anti-communist liberals, has called Judge Medina’s 
action in denying bail to the eleven Communist leaders 
convicted on October 21 “unnecessarily vindictive.” We 
fail to see any valid basis for this charge. The Com- 
munist leaders were out on bail all during the nine 
months of their trial. Their tactics during the trial were 
most offensive. Everything they said and did was a dis- 
loyal attempt to bring American democracy into dis- 
repute at home and abroad. After trying to break down 
Judge Medina’s health, month after month, they were 
convicted by the jury of a most serious crime—that of 
conspiring to overthrow the U.S. Government by violence. 
It is possible that the U.S. Court of Appeals will grant 
them bail. Meanwhile, let them at least start serving their 
five-year sentences—reduced to three in the case of war 
veteran Robert Thompson. They were all fined $10,000, 


‘too. With the American CP’s indicted national chairman, 
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William Z. Foster, sidelined by illness, Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn remains the only one of the 13-member American 
communist “Politburo” still in circulation. Miss Flynn 
promises to keep the Communist Party in operation as 
she collects funds to fight the “savage” jailing of her 
outlawed playmates. Although Attorney General J. How- 
ard McGrath is of the opinion that the Communist Party 
as such has not been made illegal, many lawyers think 
that its agents will expose themselves to prosecution if 
they engage in the usual communist tactics. It’s about 
time we moved in on traitors who scheme to produce in 
America the chaos and tyranny we are spending bil- 
lions to thwart in Europe. 


Dust in the public’s eye 

On page 121 in this issue, the reader will find a factual 
article on the Government’s anti-trust suit against the 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company. Since that article was 
written, A&P has published, at considerable expense, two 
more full-page advertisements designed to scatter more 
dust in the eyes of the American consumer. The Depart- 
ment of Justice has taken cognizance of this A&P propa- 
ganda. Addressing the Connecticut State Bar Association 
on October 18, U. S. Attorney General J. Howard 
McGrath flatly denied that the Government was prose- 
cuting the giant chain because of its size or efficiency. 
Deriding the pose of “outraged innocence” which the 
Company has assumed, he said: 

The truth is that A&P has been convicted in a crimi- 

nal case of substantially the same practices charged 

in our complaint. The criminal conviction was unani- 

mously affirmed by an appellate court and A&P paid 

maximum fines of $175,000. 

In that criminal case the court found that A&P’s 
bigness was not due to efficiency and enterprise, as 
A&P would have us believe, but to the predatory 
application of its mass purchasing power and the 
abuse of that power through boycotts, blacklisting, 
preferential rebates, price wars and below-cost re- 
tailing in strategic areas to eliminate competition. 

A successful outcome of the Government’s suit—instituted 
as a civil action to break up the Company’s empire— 
according to Mr. McGrath, would result not in higher 
food prices, as the Company claimed, but in lower prices. 
Since the case will be tried in court, and not in the 
newspapers, A&P ought to stop wasting the stockholders’ 
money on its misleading and misguided propaganda 
campaign. 
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Wagner papers to Georgetown 
On October 23, in a colorful ceremony on the campus, 
Georgetown University accepted the gift of the complete 
papers of former Senator Robert F. Wagner of New 
York. The collection, which fills 300 standard filing 
cabinets, fifteen large packing cases and forty U. S. mail 
bags, is a precious source of information on the social 
and economic history of the past quarter-century. Indeed, 
so indispensable are these papers to research in labor 
legislation, housing and health insurance that no scholar 
working in those fields can do without them. In accepting 
the gift, the Very Rev. Hunter J. Guthrie, S.J., president 
of the university, adverted to this circumstance when he 
graciously said: 
Were I, however, to receive this unique and valuable 
collection for Georgetown alone, it would not reflect 
the true character of the bequest. I receive it, rather, 
on behalf of all who would seek to improve the lot 
of mankind by a study and application of the prin- 
ciples epitomized in the life work and philosophy of 
Senator Wagner. 
Inasmuch as the donor recognized in the Papal social 
encyclicals a confirmation of much that he achieved, we 
hope that among the scholars who will delve into his 
collected papers many will be Catholics. Since the spirit 
of social progress reflected in the Senator’s work is 
acknowledged to be typically American, they will be 
able to explode the notion, popular in certain circles, 
that there is something alien about the Catholic social 
program. By their researches they can induce the truly 
liberal-minded to take another, or perhaps a first, look 
at Rome. 


Coverage of Wages and Hours Act 
Last week, in discussing the revised Wages and Hours 
Act, we too narrowly restricted the application of the 
new phrase, “directly essential to production,” to the 
preparation of agricultural commodities( Am. 10/29/49, 
p. 87). Now that the text of the bill has arrived, we quote 
the pertinent passage: 
. . . for the purposes of this Act an employe shall 
be deemed to have been engaged in the production 
of goods if such employe was employed in pro- 
ducing, manufacturing, mining, handling, transport- 
ing, or in any other manner working on such goods 
[i.e., in interstate commerce], or in any closely re- 
lated process or occupation directly essential to the 
production thereof. 


Obviously, then, “production” is to be understood in the 
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widest possible sense. As we said last week, the courts 
will be years in deciding who is and who is not “directly 
essential” to production. Nevertheless, certain employes 
now covered are clearly removed from the protection of 
the law. As a case in point, we cite window-cleaners work- 
ing on a building some of whose tenants are engaged in 
interstate commerce. The Wages and Hours Adminis- 
trator, in his interpretations, gave the broadest possible 
coverage to the Act, and he was sustained by the courts, 
Congress has now taken care to eliminate by the wording 
of the law such persons as do not work “on” goods in 
interstate commerce, though much room for discretion 
is left by the phrase “or in any closely related process 
or occupation directly essential to the production” of 
such goods. 


Immigration barriers must fall 
One of the highest hurdles on the road to Italy’s eco- 
nomic and social stability is her overcrowded population. 
Land reform, modernized agricultural methods, greater 
foreign trade—none of these will fully solve the problem. 
Hundreds of thousands of Italians must emigrate if Italy 
is to prosper. At the same time, other countries must 
increase their population if they are to prosper. Brazil 
is one of those countries, and it is facing the facts of 
economic life realistically. A draft of an agreement has 
been given to the President of Brazil, who is being urged 
to act quickly and lay the matter before the Chamber of 
Deputies. The agreement thaws out Italian assets frozen 
during the war, and provides for large-scale Italian im- 
migration. As Brazil has not enough farm workers, her 
agricultural output is dropping. Some time ago it was 
reported that 400,000 Italians were ready to come to 
Brazil and, although that number is not stated in the 
suggested agreement, very likely Brazil will open its 
doors to that many. This is a heartening move in a world 
still much too anxious to seal up frontiers. It hurls a 
challenge to countries like Australia, which recently re- 
fused to let emigrants from overcrowded Japan settle on 
empty islands nearby. It likewise sets a neat question for 
U. S. authorities. The Pope phrased the question sug- 
gestively when he recently remarked to a visiting group 
of U. S. Congressmen: 
We dare to say further that the question has risen 
once more in your mind, if not on your lips: is the 
present immigration policy as liberal as the natural 
resources permit in a country so lavishly blessed by 
the Creator and as the challenging needs of other 
countries would seem to demand? 
Had this question been faced honestly, the liberalization 
of the DP bill would not have been blocked in the session 
of Congress just adjourned. 


Jobs galore in China 

One of the favorite objections to the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment of Chiang Kai-shek has been bureaucracy and 
padded payrolls. Compared to the Nationalist cabinet, 
the one recently set up by the Reds reads like a bureau- 
crat’s utopia. Everybody gets a job. In Nationalist China 
a cabinet of twenty-one members was an abuse. The 
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Peiping regime now feels the need of thirty-seven minis- 
tries. One could expect a certain amount of window- 
dressing to preserve the illusion of representative gov- 
ernment but, after all, there is a limit. So many of the 
posts in the Government are obvious sinecures that 
the window-dressing defeats its purpose. Analysis of the 
Chinese Communist Government set-up reveals that all 
key positions are in the hands of the faithful Party-liners. 
Mao Tze-tung still rules the roost. He is Chairman of the 
Government Council of fifty-six members. Chou En-lai 
is both Premier and Foreign Minister. It is true that of 
the thirty-seven posts the Communists have but fourteen, 
including the various appointments of Mr. Chou, but 
what party, intent on absolute control of the government, 
would need more than domination of the key ministries 
of public security, finance, trade, heavy industries, fuel, 
textiles, food, railways and labor? There are no less than 
six Vice-Presidents and four Deputy Premiers. This gen- 
erosity with government positions has been greeted with 
much satisfaction and surprise, especially from those 
elements who held posts in the old regime and who had 
expected drastic treatment at the hands of the Commun- 
ists. The bait is working. Many of the Kuomintang off- 
cials have offered their services to the new Government. 
The government workers’ dream may last a year or two, 
but the awakening is going to be rude. 


Communism in southeast Asia 

The N. Y. Herald Tribune Syndicate has recently fea- 
tured a series of articles on communism in Southeast 
Asia, written by five star correspondents. The Herald- 
Trib last year accepted unquestioningly a similar series 
written with an obvious slant by John Gunther about 
conditions behind the Iron Curtain. We have had time 
to check only one sample, A. T. Steele’s story of Siam, 
datelined Bangkok. He asserts that “most Chinese news- 
papers here have switched to a pro-communist line” but 
he does not mention the most pro-communist paper in 
Siam, the Bangkok Post, edited by ex-U.S. Navy Lieu- 
tenant Jack MacDonald. The implication that Siamese 
communism is entirely an offshoot of Chinese communism 
is misleading. Siam does not have 40,000 police, as Mr. 
Steele reports; it has between 7,000 and 8,000. It is not 
true that all Siam has received from Great Britain is “a 
few thousand rifles.” The British have also sent Siam 
18 Spitfires and a dozen tanks. He devotes two para- 
graphs to ex-premier Nai Pridi Phanomyong, who was 
known simply as Ruth when he worked in the U.S.-sup- 
ported underground during the war. The Siamese Gov- 
ernment charges that he was reponsible for the assassina- 
tion of King Ananda. Mr. Steele does not believe the 
proof is convincing. Instead, he asserts that “Pridi is a 
man of unquestioned integrity and _ intelligence.” 
Nowhere does he mention that the present Siamese 
Government claims that Pridi is a Communist who was 
involved as early as 1924 with the Bolshevists when he 
was a law student in Paris. In 1926, as a matter of fact, 
he was sent home to Siam by Prince Charoon, the Sia- 
mese Minister, who sent documentary evidence to the 
King that Pridi was in the pay of the Reds. After the 


coup of 1932 which overthrew the absolute monarchy, 
Pridi was deported as a Red on the findings of his own 
party, and went to Russia. He seems to have sold not 
only Mr. Steele but U.S. authorities on his “integrity.” 
When the Government tried to seize him on one of his 
secret visits to Siam, he was spirited out of Bangkok by 
the U.S. Naval attaché in a speedboat. The same influ- 
ence, it is charged, is holding up U.S. military aid to 
Siam, which even Mr. Steele admits is necessary to save 
Siam from the Reds. Mr. Steele would not be surprised 
if Pridi “tries anew” to take over Siam. Can it be that 
his friends in Washington are helping to ease his task? 


Truman doctrine succeeds in Greece 

There is a good chance that a separate agreement be- 
tween Tito and the Greek Government may emerge from 
the efforts of a UN conciliation team headed by Assembly 
President Romulo. Tito and Athens have been quarreling 
over the aid given the Greek guerrillas by Yugoslavia. 
Any agreement arrived at, however, must be considered 
a victory for the Truman Doctrine, under which the 
U. S. gave Greece military assistance and advice when 
the communist-aided guerrillas threatened to overthrow 
the Greek regime. Reports from Athens indicate that 
American aid has been decisive, not only in matériel, but 
in personnel. While our military advisers were careful 
not to make the formal tactical decisions themselves, 
they did have a large part in the conduct of the cam- 
paigns which reduced the guerrilla forces to a few scat- 
tered bands, none of them numbering more than 200. 
The Greek rebels’ radio announcement on October 16 
that they had ceased fighting “in order to prevent the 
complete destruction of Greece” was an amusing admis- 
sion of their final defeat. This was followed within a 
week by the announcement that the 3,000 British troops 
stationed in Greece would be withdrawn for reasons of 
economy. It was reported also that the U. S. would sug- 
gest that the Athens Government cut its forces from 
260,000 to 200,000. There may be good reasons of econ- 
omy for this move, but we hope nothing is done pre- 
cipitately. Especially do we hope that the U. S. mission 
will not be cut or withdrawn too soon. No one has any 
illusions about the prime mover of the Greek rebellion. 
Soviet Russia may have decided to abandon the Greek 
guerrillas to concentrate on Tito. But there is no assur- 
ance that she would not rally them for attacks on Tito 
if the forces which now restrain them were withdrawn. 


French crisis deepens 

As AMERICA went to press this week, the inability of 
the “Third Force” coalition in France to agree on a 
cabinet threatened to develop into a major political 
crisis. After the fall of the Queuille Cabinet on October 6 
(Am. 10/22, p. 62), the former Socialist Minister of the 
Interior, Jules Moch, tried to form a government but 
failed. A Radical Socialist, René Mayer, was no more 
successful. Then, on October 23, President Auriol asked 
Georges Bidault, leader of the Popular Republicans and 
a former Premier, to try his experienced hand at the 
seemingly impossible task. If he does not succeed, the 
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desperate, two-year attempt of the “Third Force” to 
defer an election will have failed. General de Gaulle will 
finally have his chance to prove that he is the choice 
of the French people. It is possible, however, that an 
election would leave matters just as confused as they 
are now. Under the French system of proportional repre- 
sentation, all the dozen or more parties are sure to win 
seats in the Assembly, so that it is unlikely that any one 
or two of them could command a majority. Without 
electoral reform, there seems no hope of getting the 
strong, disciplined government which France desperately 
needs, for its own sake and that of the entire Western 
world. 


Boosting Yugoslavia’s stock 
The Security Council of the United Nations is the most 
important unit of that international organization. Capable 
of functioning continuously, it has been gravely hindered 
in its functions by the veto power enjoyed by the five 
permanent Great Powers, notably Russia, but it has made 
gains in dealing with crises in Iran, Syria and Lebanon, 
Indonesia, Korea, Kashmir and Palestine. Six of its 
eleven members are selected for two-year terms and, by 
UN Charter, the candidates are picked from determined 
geographical regions. The Ukraine, Eastern Europe’s rep- 
resentative, finishes its term this year, along with Argen- 
tina and Canada. Tito’s Yugoslavia lost no time this fall 
‘in announcing its candidacy for the seat, and the United 
States supported her. The Soviet-bloc candidate was 
Czechoslovakia. Foreign Minister Andrei Y. Vishinsky 
bitterly denounced Yugoslavia’s aspirations, both at a 
press conference and again just before the Assembly 
voted. A “gentleman’s agreement,” binding on “decent” 
members, he said, admitted only the candidacy of that 
nation selected by the other nations of each region. The 
Soviet Union could not recognize a Yugoslav election as 
lawful or just. Yugoslavia protested Russian dictation 
and this “. . . extension of the right of veto to the can- 
didacy.” Secretary of State Acheson rejected Vishinsky’s 
“gentleman’s agreement” claim. In the voting, Yugo- 
slavia was elected on the second ballot by the necessary 
two-thirds majority—39-19—to the grave dignity of 
membership on the Security Council. At the risk of 
crippling the UN through further Soviet obstruction in 
its central agency—as a reprisal—the United States has 
reduced the certain Soviet-bloc vote on the Council to 
one. We have gained a doubtful, unstable ally and, in 
supporting her, have lost a possible Russian promise of 
peace in Greece. We have weakened Russia’s dominance 
over Eastern Europe and increased Tito’s prestige. In all 
our assistance to Tito we have run some element of risk. 
If now we use our support to him to force out of him 
some respect for human rights and liberties, we may have 
made some gain for the world. 


Stepinac is still a test 

A dispatch from Yugoslavia, detailing how Titoland 
is beginning to see the U. S. in a better light and to 
realize that it is the USSR that is pursuing a “predatory 


policy,” says: 
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The record of the United States Government for 
intelligent statesmanship has been far more impres- 
sive in the Belgrade-Moscow struggle than in almost 
any other area of world affairs, and the Yugoslav 
Communists know it. 
Almost simultaneously came the report that Cavendish 
W. Cannon, Ambassador to Belgrade (since replaced by 
George V. Allen, Assistant U. S. Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs), had discussed with the Tito Ministry 
the release of Archbishop Aloysius Stepinac. The U. S. 
will certainly enhance its reputation for far-sighted states- 
manship if it continues to urge this redress of violated 
justice. For one thing, the free world will applaud. For 
another, the U. S. will gain immeasurably in the eyes 
of the Yugoslav people, who have never ratified their 
Government’s imprisonment of the Archbishop. Will the 
State Department and Mr. Allen carry through on this? 


Antenna trouble 
If it isn’t one thing it’s another. You’d think the tele- 
vision people had enough headaches without having land- 
lords object to the erection of antennae. Of course, a 
tenant today is supposed to feel that he has been singled 
out by society for the exquisite blessing of having a roof 
over his head, regardless of the rent he pays. Installing 
antennae without first getting the permission of the land- 
lord seems to be a form of brashness our law will not 
brook. At least that’s the way things are going in Brook- 
lyn—if you will overlook an atrocious but, honestly, an 
unintentional pun. Let us quote Albert W. Fribourg in 
the October 25 New York Sun: 
In a decision handed down last week, Justice Murphy 
in Brooklyn issued an injunction prohibiting a tenant 
from maintaining an aerial on his window sill. The 
antenna was constructed like a trombone and could 
be extended or retracted, but even when pulled in 
all the way, it projected two feet from the window. 
“What a relief,’ you say; “I don’t go in for antennae 
shaped like musical instruments. Anyway, I don’t stick 
’em out of my window.” But you can’t get around the 
law that easily—at least not in Brooklyn. The civil prac- 
tice act provides that a dispossess proceeding may be 
brought against any persons, according to Mr. Fribourg’s 
citation of the law, who 
. . - have intruded into or squatted upon any real 
property without the permission of the person en- 
titled to the possession thereof. 
That’s where they’ve got you. If you go ahead and erect 
television antennae on the roof of your apartment build- 
ing without the authorization of the landlord, you are 
a “squatter” and can be dispossessed. You’d better ex- 
amine your lease and find out what the local laws are 
if you don’t want to have your antennae taken down just 
when you have put on your slippers and lighted your 
pipe to teleview your favorite show. 


(The Index to Volume 81 of AMERICA, covering issues 
from April 9, 1949 to October 1, 1949, is now avail- 
able. Subscribers can obtain copies, free of charge, by 
writing our business office, 70 East 45 Street, New 
York, 17, New York.) 
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There has been so much talk about the “welfare state” 
from so many points of view, and it has been given so 
many different definitions, that for the man in the street 
the phrase may very well end up by having no meaning 
at all. This may be a misfortune for all of us, because, 
of course, a state that does not by its very nature look 
after the welfare of its members no longer enjoys the 
right to be called a state. 

It may very well be that a good deal of the confusion 
attending the much-disputed phrase comes from the 
not-uncommon fallacy of confusing “the state” with the 
state’s “government,” so that when we hear the word 
“state” uttered by anybody, we conclude that he is neces- 
sarily speaking of government. Then we go on to confuse 
state with society, and so, by a cock-eyed sorites, both 
friends and foes of the welfare state end up by attributing 
to government most or even all of the functions that 
belong to the whole society. When that happens univer- 
sally, it will be just too bad. 

However, to reverse the formula of the Parader, there 
are also signs of sanity in the land. It is a very good sign 
that many people are beginning to find it not a little 
comic that they can be so inconsistent. They are against 
“regimentation” but also for that most conspicuous ex- 
ample of regimentation in our day, the Taft-Hartley Act. 
They want free enterprise and also they want to stifle 
competition by high tariffs. They are against all “hand- 
outs”’—except to farmers, airlines, steamships, news- 
papers and railroads. The list could be immensely length- 
ened, and I may be incurably optimistic, but I think I 
see signs that when the American people catches itself 
out at some inconsistency it can at least manage a wry 
grin at its own expense. 


When I was in Europe in 1947, I had a long talk 
about Germany with a Berlin German who was a keen 
observer of affairs. During this talk, he made a prophecy 
which is coming truer every day. He said that the Soviets 
and the Americans would shortly engage in competition 
with each other in doing favors for the Germans, that 
each one would try to keep ahead of the other in showing 
how much they loved the Germans, and that by this kind 
of double-stepladder advance the Germans would quickly 
arrive at their former state of equality with the other 
nations. 

The latest, and so far the biggest, step in this advance 
happened recently when the Soviets brought East Ger- 
many into the circle of their satellites, and the West 
promptly countered by admitting Western Germany into 
the Marshall Plan. It will be no time now before the 
Germans lave commercial missions everywhere, then 
consulates, then embassies. Just which of the two con- 
testants over Germany will gain the more by this out- 
bidding process is anybody’s guess, but certainly Ger- 
many will not be the loser. Witrrip Parsons 





At Flushing Meadow on October 22, the United Nations 
General Assembly decided to open and close all sessions 
with a minute of silence devoted to prayer or medita- 
tion. The voting was 45-0, although seven nations ab- 
stained. 

> Rev. Charles J. Mullaly, S.J., national director of the 
Apostleship of Prayer and editor of the Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart from 1920 to 1941, died on October 25. 
Of the five books he wrote, Spiritual Reflections for Sis- 
ters attained the greatest popularity, sales running to over 
100,000 copies. 

>The 35th National Conference of Catholic Charities 
will be held at the Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J., November 19-22. Child Welfare will be the theme 
of the meetings. Additional information may be obtained 
by writing the general secretary at 1346 Connecticut 
Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 

> At Villanova College on October 25, Rev. John Court- 
ney Murray, S.J., inaugurated a series of lectures deal- 
ing with different aspects of Church and State. Further 
lectures will be given at Villanova on November 29, Jan- 
uary 10 and February 23. 

> Holy Year pilgrimage groups from the United States so 
far scheduled total 65, and include more than 10,000 
pilgrims. Unit groups with highest registration at this 
time are the Archdioceses of New York and Boston and 
the Newman Club Federation. 

> Twenty-three-year-old Joseph Costello, a Gonzaga Uni- 
versity student, is believed to be the youngest labor- 
union president in the United States. Recently he was 
elected head of the 500-man Local 104, AFL Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employes. Mr. Costello has 
also been named State legislative committeeman for the 
Idaho division of the Northern Pacific, and nominated as 
one of two candidates for Harvard Trade Fellowships. 
> “Theology for the Laity” is the theme of the fifteen 
fortnightly lectures at the College of New Rochelle spon- 
sored by the Westchester Chapter of its alumnae Associa- 
tion. Rev. Walter D. Hughes, O.P., opened the series on 
October 28. 

>In Hungary, Christmas is no longer to be Christmas. 
In order to do away with all religious traditions inherent 
in the feast, the day from now on will be called “The 
Day of the Fir Tree.” 

> Total arrests of Czech priests because of opposition to 
the Church-control law was estimated by Czech Church 
sources to be well over 300. For reading banned pastoral 
letters from their bishops, eighteen other priests have 
been given two-year prison sentences. 

> The Third International Congress of Philosophy will 
be held in Rome during the Holy Year, the week of 
September 11-17, under the sponsorship of the Academy 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. “Religion and Philosophy” has 
been chosen as the topic to be discussed.—D. F. 
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Judgment on the UN 


When Wallace K. Harrison’s design for the UN head- 
quarters on the East Side of midtown Manhattan was 
accepted, fellow architects were almost unanimous in 
their condemnation. To these criticisms Mr. Harrison 
simply replied: “The world hopes for a symbol of peace; 
we have given them a workshop for peace.” 

President Truman, when he accepted the invitation to 
speak at the laying of the cornerstone on October 24, 
must have been acutely aware that the UN has appeared 
to a great many people to be more of a talk-shop than a 
workshop. All he could do was to re-affirm our faith in 
the objectives of the world organization and our determi- 
nation to continue to work for those objectives through 
the United Nations: 

Mr. President, Mr. Lie, the laying of this corner- 

stone is an act of faith—our unshakable faith that 

the United Nations will succeed in accomplishing 
the great tasks for which it was created. But “faith 
without works is dead.” . . . We must pursue the 
objectives of the Charter with resolution as firm as 
the rock on which this building rests. We must con- 
duct our affairs four-square with the Charter, in 
terms as true as this cornerstone. 
It is easy to appreciate why the President refuses to give 
up hope. For one thing, the United States first conceived 
the idea of a new association of nations to replace the 
old League of Nations. President Roosevelt personally 
conceived the term “United Nations” for the wartime 
coalition then rallying the forces of peoples everywhere 
threatened by the aggressions of Hitler, Mussolini and 
Tojo. We took the lead in trying to fashion this wartime 
coalition into a permanent world organization for peace. 
One could hardly expect the President of the United 
States, on the very occasion when the cornerstone of 
the UN’s permanent Headquarters was being laid in 
New York, to express disillusionment about the whole 
undertaking. 

If we re-read the Preamble of the UN Charter, adopted 
four years ago, and compare its high purposes with what 
is actually going on in Eastern Europe and in China 
today, however, we must confess to a deep feeling of 
disillusionment. Everybody knows, or should know, that 
Soviet Russia has abused its privileged position in the 
UN to engage in endless parliamentary maneuvers, in 
endless tirades against Western democracies, and in the 
continual use of its veto-power—all merely to block 
UN action and confuse world opinion while Soviet 
forces enslaved the satellite states and fomented social 
disorders and bloody revolutions in every sector of the 
world. In China it has even engineered the overturn of 
a wartime ally. 

The UN, of course, was never designed to cope with 
aggression on the part of a Big Power. Had that been 
its primary purpose we should have written it off as a 
failure long ago. It has failed to keep the peace because 
Russia has chosen the path of aggression instead of 
living up to its promises as a co-founder of the United 
Nations. 

On the other hand, the UN has accomplished two or 
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three major results. For one thing, Russia’s obstruction- 
ism and duplicity have been brought before the bar of 
world opinion time and again. Russia is discredited in 
the eyes of the world because of her conduct in the 
UN. Besides, the UN has kept the rest of the world united 
in the face of Russia’s aggrandizement. As was said in 
our pages five years ago: “If she [Russia] abuses her 
responsibility, she will inevitably line up ‘the Atlantic 
Community’ in an alliance of Western Powers against 
her” (Am. 12/23/44, p. 227). Apart from progress made 
through the various social and economic agencies of the 
UN, this is probably its major achievement: the main- 
tenance of unity on the part of those nations—the vast 
majority—sincerely devoted to its original purposes. This 
in itself is no mean accomplishment. 


Britain retrenches 


To appreciate the economy program which Prime Min- 
ister Attlee proposed to the British Parliament on October 
24, one must remember that the cause of the crisis is 
the dollar shortage. In order to become solvent, Britain 
must balance her trade with the Western Hemisphere, 
and more especially with the United States. 

This can be done only in one of two ways, or by a 
combination of both. Britain must cut down her imports 
from the dollar countries and/or increase her exports to 
them. Last summer the British Government slashed im- 
ports when the crisis assumed alarming proportions, and 
this spartan policy of retrenchment will be continued 
through the present fiscal year, at least. When Sir Stafford 
Cripps, Chancellor of the Exchequer, devalued the pound 
from $4.03 to $2.80, his aim was to boost exports by 
making British goods cheaper, and therefore more attrac- 
tive to customers, in dollar markets. 

Devaluation, however, cannot stand alone. The reason 
it cannot is that while its immediate effect abroad is to 
lower the prices of British goods, its immediate effect at 
home is to raise them. In the long run, unless the Gov- 
ernment takes steps to avoid a significant rise in domes- 
tic prices, the advantage gained in foreign markets 
through devaluation will be largely or wholly lost be- 
cause the rise in domestic prices will have to be passed 
along to foreign buyers. They will continue to receive 
more pounds for their dollars than before devaluation, 
but the pounds will eventually buy less than they had 
hoped in the British market. 

The British Government, as a consequence, was obliged 
to complement devaluation with a stiff anti-inflationary 
policy, which means chiefly that it was obliged to reduce 
Government expenditures. The program announced last 
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week by the Prime Minister calls for a total reduction 
of £280 million. Half of this cut will hit the Govern- 
ment’s capital-investment program in housing, schools 
and hospital construction. About £30 million will be 
lopped off Britain’s £800 million bill for military defense. 
Another £7 million will be saved by dropping subsidies 
on selected foods. The rest of the saving Mr. Attlee hopes 
to realize by administrative economies and by a slight 
reduction in medical services. From now on, everybody 
except pensioners will have to pay a nominal charge of 
about a shilling to have medical prescriptions filled. All 
told, the reductions amount to about 8.5 per cent of the 
£3.330 billion budget. 

Without doubt, this program is the most unpopular 
step the Labor Government has taken. It is unpopular 
with businessmen because it means no lowering of taxes. 
The City of London would like to have seen much 
heavier cuts in Government expenditures, which would 
have permitted some easing of the tax burden. Many 
Labor Party supporters are bitter over the reduction of 
food subsidies and the charge on doctors’ prescriptions. 
They had hoped, despite the “cold war,” that the neces- 
sary savings might have been effected at the expense of 
the huge military budget. ' 

Looking at the problem with the detachment possible 
only to a foreigner, we are inclined to feel that the 
Attlee program is an honest and courageous attempt to 
meet the crisis without imposing too onerous a burden 
on any part of the population. Perhaps it does not go 
far enough, but on this score, no American should be 
too critical. We are not forced to eke out our allotment 
of two chops a week with fish, the price of which, by 
reason of the cessation of subsidies, must now advance 
in price. And when it comes to cutting the budget, we 
in the United States ought not to talk much above a 
whisper. 


The recognition bandwagon 


Despite the joint statement last week by five U. S. Con- 
gressmen that they oppose the recognition of Red China, 
there is definite pressure being applied both at home and 
abroad to force immediate recognition of the new Chi- 
nese Government. Great Britain, Australia, India and 
the Netherlands are most anxious to hop on the band- 
wagon that Soviet Russia and her satellites have started 
moving. If and when they do, our Government will be 
under heavy pressure to follow suit, with trade and 
commercial interests the paramount considerations. 

It is shame enough that the responsible nations of the 
world have reached the point where trade and the dollar 
have become more important than the ideals invoked by 
the United Nations Charter. When the Charter was 


drafted in San Francisco in 1945, the United States 
assumed certain responsibilities. Together with the other 
member nations, our Government pledged itself to ful- 
fill the following objectives: 

All members shall refrain in their international 


relations from the threat or use of force against the 
territorial integrity or political independence of any 








state, or in any other manner inconsistent with the 
purposes of the United Nations. 


All members shall give the United Nations every 
assistance in any action it takes in accordance with 
the present Charter. .. . 

Among the purposes for which the United Nations was 
founded is the development of friendly relations between 
nations based on respect for the principles of equal rights 
and self-determination of peoples. The Charter, then, 
outlaws aggression in whatever form it may take. It 
pledges assistance against aggression. The United States 
has made itself a party to those principles. 

In view of these principles and purposes outlined in 
the UN Charter, immediate recognition of Red China 
involves a question of justice toward the present legiti- 
mate Government of that country. It still is not clear 
that the people of China are wholly responsible for the 
revolution that has taken place in their country, despite 
the pap to that effect offered for the comfort of the phony 
liberal. There are definite indications that the new Gov- 
ernment of China has swept into power with the help and 
connivance of another nation—Soviet Russia. Such con- 
nivance is interference in the internal affairs of a country, 
and constitutes a “threat against the political inde- 
pendence of a state,” in the words of the Charter. 

On September 22, 1949 the Chairman of the Chinese 
delegation to the United Nations publicly accused Soviet 
Russia of using the Chinese Communist Party as a lever 
with which to undermine the independence of China. 
The delegation is now preparing the formal charges to 
be brought before the United Nations during the present 
session. If the delegation is able to prove its case, the 
“spontaneous” revolution which swept the new Commu- 
nist Government into power will go on record as another 
result of Moscow-inspired meddling in the internal affairs 
of sovereign nations. 

The recognized legitimate Government of China has a 
right to be heard. It has a right to be heard before the 
parade of recognition pre-judges the charges of Russian 
interference. Russia has already succeeded in having 
the hearing of these charges relegated to almost the last 
place on the UN agenda. Her game is plainly to push 
through recognition before the evidence of Soviet viola- 
tion of the Charter is placed before the states now being 
asked to recognize what is probably an illegitimate re- 
gime. 

The United States Government, which has been party 
to previous Russian skulduggery on several occasions, 
has a very serious obligation to stand up against it now. 
The territorial integrity of China has been a cornerstone 
of American foreign policy for generations. Mao Tze-tung 
has publicly acknowledged his indebtedness to Russia 
for his success in overturning the Nationalist Govern- 
ment. How can we save our self-respect as the traditional 
champion of China’s sovereignty and as the prime mov- 
ers in setting up the United Nations to protect the 
sovereignty of all nations unless we insist that Nationalist 
China’s case be given a decent hearing before we join 
in the indecent rush to recognize in Asia the henchmen 
of our declared enemies? 
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Communists and free speech 


A correspondent has taken exception to our character- 
ization of the late Justices Murphy and Rutledge as “pro- 
Holmesian” in their protection of free speech, even on 
the part of subversive groups. A few words of clarifica- 


tion are in order, since the issue of freedom of speech 


for subversive groups is sure to become critical in the 


near future. 

The late Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes Jr. laid down 
the rule of law which for the past generation has guided 
our courts. In the Schenck case (1919) Justice Holmes 
declared: 

The question in every case is whether the words used 

are used in such circumstances and are of such a 

nature as to present a clear and present danger that 

they will bring about the substantive evils that Con- 

gress has a right to prevent. 
Applied to current legislation to restrict the subversive 
activities of Communists, this rule means that defendants 
can be punished only when there is a “clear and present 
danger” that their writings and utterances will actually 
bring about the “violent overthrow” of government in 
the United States. 

We must notice that Justice Holmes, in the Abrams 
case later in the same year, declared that there must be 
a “present danger of immediate evil” to warrant a re- 
striction on free speech. It is this requirement that the 
danger be one of immediate evil which has in recent 
times tilted the scales so far down in favor of subversive 
propaganda. 

What decides the way legal minds will turn in handling 
questions of proximity of danger in such cases, of course, 
is the underlying philosophy of freedom of the judges 
themselves. Justice Holmes made his position quite clear 
in the Abrams case. He himself regarded no principles 
—political or otherwise—as being absolute in their 
validity and hence sacred. For him the ultimate good was 
what he called “free trade in ideas,” and he seemed un- 
aware that this “trade” might lead to the destruction of 
all freedom. 

But when men have realized that time has upset 

many fighting faiths, they may come to believe even 

more than they believe the very foundations of their 
own conduct that the ultimate good desired is better 
reached by free trade in ideas—that the best test of 
truth is the power of the thought to get itself ac- 
cepted in the competition of the market, and that 
truth is the only ground upon which their wishes 
can be carried out. 
In recent years the Supreme Court has gone Holmes one 
better by using his “clear and present danger” rule to 
declare laws unconstitutional, an extreme use to which 
Holmes himself never carried his own formula. 

The greatest change since the Holmesian formula was 
invented, however, is the development and exploitation 
of techniques of propaganda. Subversive groups have 
mastered these techniques and use them without any 
regard to honesty to confuse and mislead public opinion. 
When such techniques are put at the disposal of organ- 
izations owing allegiance to the Soviet Union, the danger 
reaches alarming proportions. 
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Under such circumstances—when propaganda becomes 
a game, and willful and incessant lies are made its tools 
—it is idle to expect “truth” to emerge from the “free 
trade in ideas.” Professor William Ernest Hocking of 
Harvard University challenged this assumption in his 
Freedom of the Press (1947). “I fear it is simply not 
the case,” he concluded, “that in the profuse and dis- 
ordered public expression of today the best views tend 
to prevail.” 

The weakest link in Holmes’ chain of reasoning was 
his use of the word “truth.” For him, “truth” was what- 
ever idea actually prevailed in the competition for power. 
If we insist against him that under our American demo- 
cratic system some truths are too essential to freedom 
to be “traded,” we cut the ground from under much of 
his excessive “liberalism.” 

Moreover, we simply must recognize the fact that 
Communists strive for power in order to strip us of the 
fundamental political freedoms they exploit beyond mea- 
sure in order to achieve power. If we keep this fact 
clearly in mind, we will not fall over backwards cham- 
pioning freedom of speech for its worst enemies. 


Dr. Nourse resigns 


There is no rejoicing in our editorial offices over the 
resignation of Edwin G. Nourse as chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers. By the terms 
of the Employment Act of 1946, the President is pro- 
vided with a three-man board, “each of whom shall be 
a person who, as a result of his training, experience and 
attainments, is exceptionally qualified . . . to formulate 
and recommend national economic policy.” In an emi- 
nent way Dr. Nourse fulfilled those requirements. A 
gifted agricultural economist, he was for four years vice- 
president of the Brookings Institution. Among other 
works, he published during that time Price Making in a 
Democracy, a challenging book which never received, 
especially in business circles, the attention it deserved. 

According to the press, Dr. Nourse quit primarily 
over a question of policy. He thought that the Council 
should be a professional body, above politics, and for 
that reason he refused to testify before congressional 
committees. His colleagues, Leon H. Keyserling and 
John D. Clark, had no such scruples. It was also said 
that Dr. Nourse did not share their enthusiasm for the 
Fair Deal. If that is so, there has been little indication 
of the conflict in the Council’s reports. 

A few days before his resignation was accepted, Dr. 
Nourse publicly criticized deficit financing at a period 
when employment and production are at high levels, 
He also criticized farm, labor and industrial leaders for 
pursuing policies which he regards as inimical to the 
general welfare. Reading between the lines, one might 
reasonably conclude that the scholar in Dr. Nourse could 
no longer endure a service where, in the name of political 
reality, so many compromises have to be made with 
human cupidity and selfishness. His going is a severe 
loss which, unless his shoes are adequately filled, will 
damage the prestige of the Council of Economic Advisers. 
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What the A&P ads 
don’t reveal 





Robert F. Drinan 





Tue ANNOUNCEMENT by the Department of Justice 
on September 15, 1949 of a civil suit to break up the 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company for repeated 
violations of the Federal anti-monopoly laws came as a 
surprise to most consumers who, taken in by A&P’s adroit 
public relations, felt that this mammoth chain was one 
of the unmixed blessings of the American housewife. 
The A&P also pretended to be surprised. In a series of 
four nation-wide, full-page newspaper advertisements, it 
claimed that the Justice Department was operating on a 
false interpretation of the anti-trust laws and that the 
company was guilty of nothing except selflessly building 
up its giant grocery business with the sole purpose of 
providing the American consumer with better food more 
cheaply. The advertisements could deceive only the more 
naive. They were promptly and publicly repudiated by the 
U. S. Attorney General. 

The truth of the matter is that the A&P has behind it 
a 25-year record of violations of the anti-trust laws, a 
record built up in its attempt to dominate and control the 
retail grocery business in the United States. The pyramid- 
ing of manufacturing, distributing and holding companies 
which make up the gargantuan A&P is one of the most 
incredible stories in American industrial history. 

It all started innocently enough with the opening of the 
first A&P some ninety years ago by the Hartford family. 
By 1925, however, the company owned 14,220 of the 
46,800 chain grocery stores in America. In that year a 
complete reorganization of the A&P into fourteen distinct 
corporations took place. No “managerial revolution” 
overtook them, because George and John Hartford, heirs 
of the company’s founder, remained as A&P’s top execu- 
tives. Keeping a very close control over the entire 
organization, they perpetuated their ancestors’ drive for 
domination of the grocery-field. 

After 1925 the buying policy of A&P became more and 
more one of using its strong and ever-growing power to 
get a lower price on merchandise purchased than that 
obtained by its competitors. The company sent its own 
agents into the field disguised as independent brokers. 
The suppliers would pay the ordinary brokerage fees 
which would, of course, immediately be transferred into 
the coffers of A&P. In 1935 gross revenues from this 
source alone approached $3 million. This system of sham 
brokerages continued to operate until it was made illegal 
by the passage of the Robinson-Patman Act in 1936. The 
small businessmen of America engineered this legislation 
through Congress. It provided, also, among other things, 
that any price-discrimination in favor of purchasers of 
large quantities of goods would be illegal, unless the 
discount was based on actual saving to the supplier. 
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The following story of the facts behind the A&P ads, 
submitted by Robert F. Drinan, S.J., will, unfortunate- 
ly, not have as wide a circulation as the ads themselves. 
We present the account in the interest of informing a 
public which has a stake in the outcome of the pending 
suit. The author holds an LL.B. from Georgetown 
Law School. 


In an effort to evade this new legislation, A&P then 
instructed its buyers to induce A&P’s suppliers to reduce 
their price by the amount of the brokerage fee now out- 
lawed. If the suppliers protested or refused, the company 
threatened to refuse to buy from them or to set up its 
own manufacturing plant for the item in question. Most 
suppliers succumbed. Once again A&P had the edge over 
its competitors, at least until the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion issued a cease-and-desist order against its evasion of 
the Robinson-Patman Act. The Third Circuit Court of 
Appeals sustained FTC, and in 1940 the Supreme Court 
refused to review the case. 

Indomitable A&P now resorted to “direct buying”— 
again a disguise, because the great grocery chain insisted 
that its suppliers pay A&P for advertising of their 
products, for sales promotion and other such services, 
found to be largely fictional by the courts. Since the funds 
from these “advertising allowances” took the place of the 
forbidden brokerage fees, A&P continued to undersell the 
market and overcome its competitors. 

At this juncture A&P became ever more subtle in its 
attempts to obtain discriminatory allowances. It required 
certain suppliers to file with the corporation letters, 
framed by A&P, certifying that no concessions were 
tendered A&P in violation of the Robinson-Patman Act. 
At the same time, however, the grocery chain insisted on 
its rebates camouflaged as “advertising allowances.” 
During this period, too, the company consolidated its far- 
flung chain into supermarkets and accepted deliveries to 
the retail outlets at a discounted price, while it protested 
against direct deliveries from its suppliers to the stores 
of its rivals, Another less lucrative but valuable way of 
securing secret rebates was A&P’s custom of furnishing 
bags and labels to its own manufacturers at a substantial 
mark-up from the cost of these items. 


THE GOVERNMENT Brincs ACTION 


These practices were continued until February, 1944 
when the Anti-Trust Bureau of the Department of Justice 
brought action against A&P, alleging a conspiracy to 
restrain interstate commerce and to monopolize a sub- 
stantial part of the retail food market. The suit was 
criminal, an action reserved for willful or repeated 
offenders against the anti-trust laws. After a trial lasting 
several months, A&P was found guilty of violating the 
Sherman Act, and in February, 1949 the trial court’s 
verdict was affirmed by the Circuit Court of Appeals in a 
decision written by Judge Sherman Minton, recently 
appointed to the U. S. Supreme Court. 

The trial court’s decision made it clear that there is no 
law to prevent the normal expansion of a business, that 
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there is no objection to the mere size of a corporation 
even if the resources and strength of the corporation give 
it a dominating place in the industry. Neither “horizontal 
integration” nor “vertical integration” is in itself illegal 
under the Sherman Act. The use of this concentrated 
power becomes illegal, however, when, by reason of intent 
or the inherent nature of contemplated acts, the public 
interest is prejudiced by the restriction of competition. 

The A&P trial has brought out into the open the hidden 
role of the corporation’s alter ego, the Atlantic Commis- 
sion Company, commonly called ACCO. This vast whole- 
sale purchasing company, incorporated by A&P in 1926, 
purchased in huge quantities, sold to A&P at preferential 
rates and to its competitors at tidy profits. In 1940, ACCO 
handled about 12 per cent of the total national movement 
of fresh fruits and produce. ACCO’s size and power have 
frequently permitted it to reserve to itself the right to 
set prices unilaterally. 

A&P’s greatest profits have been derived from the 
hidden mark-up on all merchandise transferred from 
ACCO to A&P’s 6,000 retail outlets. In fact, the annual 
earnings from ACCO alone have very nearly approached 
the total retail earnings of all the stores. Because of this 
hidden income, A&P has been able to undersell, even at a 
loss, where necessary, all competitors in a certain sub- 
stantial territory and thus, by this lethal weapon, force all 
other grocers out of business. When State Minimum 
Mark-up Laws made such practices illegal, A&P would 
neatly evade the laws by underbilling the products from 
their own manufacturing plants and from ACCO to the 
retail outlets. When competition was dead, the A&P 
would then raise its prices above normal, recoup its losses 
and settle down to enjoy the fruits of relative monopoly 
in the territory in question. 


ACCO—A&P’s PAC 
With the help of ACCO, the A&P has organized the 


Better Business Association, Inc., to protect A&P’s in- 
terests, but never has A&P let it appear to the public that 
this association was financed and dominated by the 
grocery chain itself. Likewise, A&P has operated behind 
the front of the Emergency Tax Council of New Jersey 
which, supposedly in the name of and for the sake of the 
public, conducted a State-wide campaign against special 
taxes on supermarkets. A&P also organized the National 
Consumers’ Tax Commission of Illinois, for the ostensible 
purpose of studying taxes but actually to express A&P’s 
views on the chain-store-tax question. 

Closely connected with this phase of A&P’s activities 
were ACCO’s attempts to organize various producers’ 
cooperatives, some of which ACCO sought to dominate, 
others of which it sought to direct, all with the intent, of 
course, of securing reduced wholesale prices for A&P. 
ACCO’s most ambitious effort along these lines was the 
organization of the Super-Coop, an association dominated 
by the grocery chain and designed to give ACCO greater 
control over its suppliers, but camouflaged to make it 
appear that the shippers themselves were the moving 
force in the organization. Super-Coop was to be used as a 
propaganda agency to fight A&P’s enemies and to induce 
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the movement of all fruits and vegetables through ACCO, 
Super-Coop was abandoned, however, because of the 
admitted fear that it was too apparent an attempt to 
monopolize the entire produce industry. 

Restraint of competition must inevitably follow, the 
trial court held, from the multiple, irreconcilable, incon- 
sistent functions of ACCO, including its obligation as an 
agent for sellers to sell high and its obligation as a buying 
agent for A&P to purchase as cheaply as possible. ACCO, 
said the Court, is the “rotten thread” that runs through 
the entire corporate structure of A&P. 

THE GOVERNMENT'S SOLUTION 7 

To effectuate last February’s verdict of guilty against 

A&P, the Justice Department has recently filed a civil 
action to enforce the Government’s recommended re- 
organization of the company. The suit demands the com- 
plete separation of A&P from its vast wholesale affiliate, 
ACCO. The manufacturing and processing of food con- 
ducted by A&P must be made entirely distinct from its 
business of buying and selling food. The national network 
of A&P must be divided into seven separate parts, each 
part to be under independent ownership, control and 
management. Its national Headquarters Purchasing De- 
partments must be abolished, and all shadow of collusion 
and conspiracy between the autonomous sections of the 
new organization is forbidden. 
The Government’s remedy 
seems drastic. Yet it only 
enforces the strong language 
of the Sherman Act passed 
by a Republican Congress in 
1890. The mere attempt to 
monopolize “any part” of 
the commerce between the 
various States is there made 
illegal. Likewise, the strong 
language of the Robinson- 
Patman Act of 1936, outlaw- 
ing any discrimination in prices not based on real saving, 
allows but one interpretation. 

The A&P fought back at the Government enforcement 
agency in a second series of full-page advertisements on 
September 30. The grocery chain asserted that its patrons 
have deluged the company with messages to the effect that 
the dissolution of A&P will be a great loss to American 
consumers. This is, of course, beside the point, since the 
preservation of free competition is the real good for the 
consumer. The stifling of competition, even if it brings 
present reduction in prices, will inevitably lead to partial 
or total monopoly, and monopoly always makes the many 
the victim of the few. At least, that is the underlying 
premise of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. In the ads, A&P 
also assured the public that it is not a monopoly because 
some years ago it controlled eleven per cent of the retail 
grocery business and today it controls only six per cent. 
This is merely in line, however, with the Government’s 
position that bigness is not necessarily badness unless the 
power inherent in bigness is abused. 

Other arguments put forth by A&P in this second series 
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of advertisements are not worth answering. We can be 
grateful at least that the newspaper editorial writers 
have not echoed A&P’s misrepresentations of the issue, 
although it is probably a foregone conclusion that the 
public will hear nothing of the truth of the matter, even 
during the long negotiations between the company and 
the Anti-Trust Bureau which will soon begin. 

A&P’s suppressed major premise is its belief in limitless 
free competition, a system which results, as Pius XI put 
it so well in Quadragesimo Anno, in the “survival of those 
who are the strongest, which means those who fight most 
relentlessly, who pay least heed to the dictates of con- 
science.” Even the inadequate existing anti-monopoly 


Italy and the 
Holy Year 





Barrett McGurn 





C HRISTIAN HISTORY seems long from the perspec- 
tive of the young United States. In Italy, however, most 
of the twenty centuries of Christian history fuse with 
today in the stones of the hundreds of her shrines. In 
the neighborhoods of most of the shrines, the present— 
and some of the future—of Italian Catholicism is re- 
flected. 

On the hills west of Rome, visitors will find some of 
the earliest Christian foundations. The Frascati diocese, 
for instance, traces its history to the third century. Al- 
bano, five miles south, lays claim to fourth-century origin. 
In either area the visitor will see much of modern Cath- 
olicism. All but fifty of the 50,000 residents of Frascati 
are listed as Catholics, and all but 500 of the 85,000 in 
the see of Albano. 

Superficially, these statistics seem to indicate that re- 
ligious conditions could scarcely be more flourishing, 
but the reality is less assuring. The Communist Party has 
recruited thousands of members from among the nom- 
inal Catholics of Frascati-Albano. Even in Castelgandolfo 
(location of the Papal summer residence) the village 
shoemaker, who is head of the local communist organ- 
ization, claims that he has a strong following. Through- 
out Italy the same phenomenon is repeated. Ninety-nine 
per cent of Italians are Catholics, but two million hold 
Communist Party cards. 

Months must pass before the effect of the Holy Office 
edict against communism is complete, but it is quite likely 
that there will be some Italian “Catholic Communists” 
even then. Communists in Italian communities still in- 
sist that there is no conflict between communism and 
Catholicism, the edict notwithstanding; some local priests 
have taken an initial lenient attitude on the grounds that 
at least some of Italy’s “Catholic Communists” are too 
ignorant to understand, or too frightened to be consid- 
ered free agents. 








legislation in the United States will prevent such a result 
if this legislation is properly enforced. The A&P has done 
its bit to obscure the value of such legislation in the 
public eye. 

The corporation’s skilled legal staff will spend the next 
several months in defending the practices of its employer. 
Victory for the Government, however, is all but certain, 
even though it will cost the taxpayer several hundred 
thousand dollars to prove that A&P is wrong. I hope that 
the money will not be entirely wasted, in so far as it will 
further the preservation of the system of free, but not 
entirely unrestricted, competition which is an essential 
and valuable part of the American way. 


In his preview of Italy for 1950 pilgrims, Barrett 
McGurn, Rome correspondent for the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune, writes with a double purpose. Of prime in- 
terest to Holy Year visitors, of course, are the famous 
shrines. Of equal importance, however, he warns, is 
observation of the postwar economic conditions out of 
which the future Italy will grow. 


The fact that Frascati and Albano average fewer than 
seventy thousand communicants is an indication of one 
of the odder difficulties of the Church in Italy, the ple- 
thora of sees in some parts of this old land of Christen- 
dom. In ancient dioceses which now contain only a dozen 
or two parishes, the Church has found it hard to establish 
strong episcopal centers for defense against communism 
and for the furtherance of social reform. Italy, a country 
geographically the size of California, has 285 episcopal 
sees, compared with 124 in the United states. The average 
American diocese has well over 200,000 faithful. 

Another factor which plagues pastors in their efforts 
to deal with “Catholic Communists” is the general ignor- 
ance concerning secular as well as religious matters. A 
great share of Italy’s people seldom go farther than the 
fifth grade in school. Nearly a fifth of all Italians are 
illiterate. For many, Christianity seems a mosaic of exter- 
nals rather than a way of life. According to Catholic 
Action workers, Communists have capitalized on that 
religious ignorance by taking the lead in the display of 
fireworks on saints’ days, especially in southern Italy, 
where illiteracy reaches fifty per cent. This pious devotion 
to fireworks has been used by the Communists to support 
their claim that they have no argument with Catholicism. 

As the Holy Year pilgrim visits the famous shrines 
and institutions of Catholic Italy, he cannot but be im- 
pressed by the startling contrast between the serenity of 
spirit which inspired these monuments to the faith and 
the spiritual and economic confusions of postwar Italy. 

South of Albano are the ruins of Montecassino Abbey, 
the monastery Benedict of Nursia founded in 525 to 
escape the corruption of Rome. The rules of poverty, 
chastity, obedience, work and study which the early saint 
prescribed still serve as a model for members of religious 
orders. On the steep heights of Montecassino, visitors still 
experience the sensation of suspension between earth and 
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sky which Benedict must have felt as he wrote the mon- 
astic Rule. Little, however, is left of the monastery, de- 
stroyed in the course of World War II. Rebuilding is 
under way, but the present abbot, slim, urbane Idlefonso 
Rea, sees little hope of completing the task before a 
decade. The reconstruction schedule calls for completion 
of the church in time for Holy Year visitors. 

At the foot of the monastery’s hill travelers will be- 
come aware of today’s desperate housing conditions 
which are one of the great worries of Italy’s primate, 
Pius the Twelfth. Families of as many as nine war victims 
live in squalid shacks of frail timber, twenty feet long 
and ten feet wide, with roofs that are mere patches of 
tar-paper held in place by bricks. Metal tripods serve as 
stoves. The United Nations has tried to help those who, 
like the people of Cassino, lost their homes in war bom- 
bardment, but it is estimated that Italy needs at least 
ten million more rooms in the next three years. The 
Italian Government is attempting to assist, but even its 
most ambitious project calls for construction of merely 
1.2 million rooms in the coming seven years. In earlier 
centuries the monks of Montecassino helped barbarian 
neighbors by teaching the techniques of agriculture. Now 
there is little the monks can do beyond offering a few 
jobs on the abbey’s reconstruction. 

Other remains of the medieval period are extensive 
through Italy. Among the olive groves, vineyards and 
wheatfields of the Umbrian hills is the land where St. 
Francis lived in the last days of the twelfth century and 
the first years of the thirteenth. Tranquil Assisi on its 
hillside seems little changed from the days when Francis 
donned the humble robes of the Umbrian peasant to give 
himself to a life of voluntary poverty and works of 
virtue. One change is that the Umbrian peasants have 
replaced the twelfth-century costume with a more modern 
but scarcely richer style—patched trousers held in place 
by a length of rope. Other changes are the great churches, 
one of which now covers the spot where Francis founded 
his enormous order (34,500 present members), and the 
other where he was interred. 

In the hills of Umbria some monks still lead a life 
almost the same as Francis. Poverty is extreme, probably 
more so than the sternest monastic rule would prescribe. 
In one Franciscan monastery in the Assisi region, stu- 
dents for the priesthood subsist on breakfasts of dry 
bread and burnt barley brew used as “coffee,” lunches 
of soup or spaghetti, a vegetable, perhaps a weekly 
serving of meat, and suppers of salad, bread and in- 
frequent cheese or fruit. 

The grave poverty, both of clergy and people, ranks 
possibly as Italian Catholicism’s greatest problem. Despite 
Marshall Plan aid, many persons estimate that 10 million, 
or even 20 million, of Italy’s 46 million inhabitants must 
emigrate if there is ever to be a living wage for all. To 
find enough shipping space to move, and enough coun- 
tries willing to take, so many Italians remains a “must.” 

Within a half-day’s radius of Assisi are many of the 
other communities identified with the lives and deaths 
of medieval saints. At Bologna is the ornate marble tomb 
(partly carved by Michelangelo) of St. Dominic, founder 
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of the order that bears his name. At Padua is the peculiar 
but exuberant ecclesiastical structure that city erected to 
honor the remains of their revered co-citizen, Anthony, 
soon after his death in 1231. 

At Siena, the house of Catherine Benincasa, the four- 
teenth-century nun who succeeded in bringing the Popes 
back from Avignon, is still in use, now as a church. The 
present Pope made St. Catherine patroness of Italy along 
with St. Francis of Assisi. 

Some persons in Siena seek inspiration in the study 
of the thirty-three-year life of Catherine, but many others 
are vigorously anti-clerical. Much of this anti-clericalism 
of the city dates back to the days, eighty years ago, when 
the Popes were temporal rulers. A great deal stems from 
materialistic movements of recent centuries, Almost all 
Siena’s people are nominally Catholic, but the Christian 
Democratic party, which endorses Catholic principles, 
cannot be sure year in and year out of the support of 
more than one-third of the population in Siena and in 
the rest of the Italian peninsula. 

Visitors who make an excur- 
sion through the sidewalk- 
less, still almost completely 
medieval, streets of Siena on 
the occasion of either of the 
two annual horse races in the 
town square (an ancient, 
lopsided semi-circle, one of 
the worst imaginable race- 
tracks) may get the impres- 
sion that religious devotion 
is more widely diffused, for 
both horse races are in honor 
of Mary. One race, on July 
2, commemorates a reported miracle by the Madonna of 
Provenzano in 1659; the other, held on August 16, is 
in honor of the Feast of the Assumption—a day late. 
Intense enthusiasm is aroused by the centuries-old races. 
Paraders don costumes of the Renaissance; banner- 
bearers compete in flag-tossing; bareback riders careen 
off leather mats at the sharp corners of the irregular 
track. Priests are asked to bless the horses before the race 
—and do—but visitors may see some Sienese mock the 
priest in mid-ceremony. Siena’s mayor is a Communist. 

The root of some of Siena’s communism is visible in 
nearby Monte Amiata. Until recently, at least, some resi- 
dents of Monte Amiata were so poor that chestnuts in 
all conceivable forms, even as flour for bread, were a 
major share of the year’s diet. Corn meal was another 
part of the food. Herring smeared on plates to give the 
suggestion of flavoring served to relieve the monotony. 

In Italy’s north is Milan, the city in which Leonardo 
da Vinci in 1496 and 1497 painted “The Last Supper,” 
called the world’s most beloved painting. Leonardo did 
the mural for the dining wall of a Dominican monastery. 
The painting is still poignant despite advanced fading. 

Around Milan the visitor will be impressed by dis- 
parities between the earnings of the wealthy and of the 
poor. Automobiles worth many thousands of dollars carry 
wealthy Milanese to the luxury resorts of the nearby 
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Riviera while many workmen supporting families on 
$1.50 a day walk to work to save the car fare. 

The problems of Catholicism in Italy are many, but 
there is no doubt that the faith of Benedict, Francis, 
Dominic, Anthony and Catherine is still strong among 
millions. Scarcely a town is without its favorite religious 
festival; scarcely a road without.its shrine. Few homes 
lack their Christmas cribs complete with anachronistic 
shopkeepers, policemen, and all the other figures of 
modern Italian life. (The Italian concept is that every- 
one could have been at Bethlehem.) Pilgrimages to places 
like Trinity Mountain (on July 24) east of Rome still 
draw scores of thousands, some of whom come dozens 
of miles on foot by night to avoid the heat. 

Twenty centuries of the faith, the pilgrim will find, 
have colored and inspired every facet of Italian life. 


The Carson story 





Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. 





On APRIL 7, 1949, President Truman sent to the 
Senate the nomination of John J. Carson for a vacancy 
on the Federal Trade Commission. Twenty-five weeks 
later, on September 28, 1949, Mr. Carson was sworn in 
as a Commissioner in the sumptuous Hearing Room of 
the sumptuous Federal Apex Building at 6th Street and 
“the Avenue.” 

The long period that ensued after the nomination was 
itself news. The inwardness of the news has never been 
published, however, except in fragmentary form, and it is 
the purpose of this article to put into the record the 
sequence of some rather extraordinary events. 

In the Carson case, for the first time, to my knowledge, 
Papal social doctrine was called into question before a 
congressional committee. The tenets of that doctrine had 
already formed part of a vigorous newspaper and radio 
debate. Because of his social principles, Mr. Carson was 
accused of being a radical, an anti-capitalist and, by 
implication, a Communist. The retort was made that if 
he is a Communist, then so was Pius XI, for Mr. Carson 
was merely trying to preach Papal doctrine. Also, a 
Senator was accused of quoting a paraphrase of Pius XI, 
and calling it communist doctrine. Finally, a Catholic 
priest was called before a Senate committee to testify 
under oath as to the meaning of Quadragesimo Anno. 

As is well known, the President does not have a free 
hand in appointing all his assistants. By constitutional 
or statutory provision, his appointments are often subject 
to confirmation, “by and with the consent of the Senate.” 
The Senate-approved types of appointment fall into three 
categories: 1) the President’s own executive establish- 
ment, at the “policy-making” level, including his Cabinet, 
his Ambassadors and Ministers abroad and certain other 
officials; 2) the whole Federal Judiciary, from top to 





They have left their mark in the happy temperament of 
the people, in the arts, in hope and inspiration, in great 
lives and works. Today, however, with the havoc of war 
added to natural poverty of space and resources, the 
Communists hold out every lure to delude the unin- 
formed. The Christian Democrats, now in control of 
Italy’s Government, have drawn up preliminary outlines 
of a re-division of farmland ownership and a reorganiza- 
tion of the tax system to place a larger share of costs on 
the upper incomes, but all admit that much remains to 
be done. Without continued foreign cooperation on a 
great scale, particularly in the form of aids to emigra- 
tion, there is the menacing possibility that only too little 
can be done. The pilgrim, as one contribution to the suc- 
cess of the Holy Year and the future of the faith, can 
plead and work for the needed aid on his return home. 


Although “The Carson story” concerns the appoint- 
ment of John Carson to the FTC, it might well be 
called “The Senate investigates Pope Pius XI.” Mr. 
Carson believed in Quadragesimo Anno. Did that make 
him a Communist? Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., as his 
account reveals, testified at the hearings. 


bottom; and 3) most of the so-called “regulatory” bodies 
with quasi-judicial, quasi-legislative and quasi-adminis- 
trative functions. Appointments to the third category are 
particularly subject to scrutiny by the Senators because 
of the legislative functions which they share. In these 
days of clashing ideologies, the Senate has shown itself 
especially sensitive to the private opinions of appointees. 
The President usually has his own way in purely execu- 
tive posts. 

The Federal Trade Commission, to which Mr. Carson 
was appointed, is empowered by law to look into and 
judge violations of the anti-monopoly laws and other 
actions by which consumers may be victimized by in- 
dustrial practices. The five Commissioners are appointed 
for seven-year terms. Three may be of the dominant 
party, but the two others must be outside the party. The 
vacancy in the term (expiring 1952) to which Mr. Carson 
was appointed was created by the resignation, because 
of ill health, of Robert A. Freer, who is a Republican. 

Now Mr. Carson is certainly not a Republican. Neither 
could it be said that he is a Democrat. When challenged 
on the subject by Senator Bricker, he said he was an 
independent. This nettled the Senator, naturally, The 
facts showed that Mr. Carson once registered as a Demo- 
crat in Indiana, that he was secretary for eleven years 
to Senator Couzens, a Republican, for whose cause he 
worked. On the other hand, he had once worked for the 
election of his great and good friends, “Bob” LaFollette 
and “Burt” Wheeler. Having been domiciled in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for some twenty-five years, and there- 
fore disfranchised, it was impossible for him to vote for 
anybody. The Senators were apparently too embarrassed 
to go into the question of whom he voted for in 1932-36- 
40-44, for the plain reason that he could not vote for 
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anybody. The simple result of all this is that he is an 
independent—and there is no law forbidding an inde- 
pendent to hold public office. 

There were, however, two awkward complicating fac- 
tors in Mr. Carson’s case. He is a faithful Catholic, and 
he has always taken an exquisite interest in the social 
encyclicals emanating from the Papacy. Also, since the 
death of Senator Couzens, in recent years he has been in 
the Washington office of the Cooperative League of 
America, at severe financial cost to his family. The co- 
operative people were very lucky to get Carson to work 
for them. I doubt if there is anybody in Washington 
(with the possible exception of “Charlie” Ross, the Presi- 
dent’s press secretary) who knows so many people, and 
is so loved by them as John Carson. 

Nevertheless, a virulent opposition arose at his nomina- 
tion. It seems to have begun on the radio, in a series 
of broadcasts by Fulton Lewis Jr., opposing Carson as 
a declared enemy of “capitalism.” The hue and cry was 
taken up by‘certain trade magazines, notably Printer’s 
Ink, and certain pressure groups, notably the National 
Tax Equality League, which is professionally dedicated 
to opposing the cooperative movement. 

The cause of Mr. Carson was supported during all those 
twenty-five weeks by most of the labor organs, and also 
by such national columnists as Marquis Childs, Thomas 
L. Stokes and Lowell Mellett. It was these three who 
put the fat in the fire. They came out with the idea that 
Mr. Carson was no more radical than Pius XI, at least 
“as he is interpreted by Father Wilfrid Parsons.” 

On the day “Mark” Childs’ column appeared, Mr. 
Lewis called me on the phone. He was much perturbed. 
He had it on the word of a nun (the daughter of a 
Senator, and a former student of mine) that “there is 
nothing in the encyclicals against capitalism.” “You mean 
capitalism as such, or capitalism as is?” I asked. This 
was apparently a baffler. I made it clear (I hope) that 
capitalism, as such, meaning private property, the price 
and wage systems, the investment system, was not con- 
demned by any Pope (or by Mr. Carson), but that 
capitalism “as is” was certainly condemned by all Popes, 
especially unlimited free enterprise uncontrolled by any 
social power. It didn’t do much good. That night, I was 
told, the nun was quoted on the radio, not I. 

All the opposition against Mr. Carson, especially 
against his cooperative leanings, eventually over-reached 
itself, and in the end probably contributed as much as 
anything else to his confirmation. 

Finally, after eleven hectic weeks for Mr. Carson, the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, to 
which the nomination had been referred, opened its hear- 
ings. The Chairman, Senator Ed. Johnson of Colorado, 
had commissioned one of his staff, Willard Van Horne, 
to investigate Mr. Carson’s writings and to report on his 
political and economic philosophy. The results must have 
been formidable, for Carson is a voluminous writer—my 
files on him are pretty fat. Excerpts from these writings, 
speeches and letters (including a personal letter to Sena- 
tor Wagner, which was used with flamboyant effect) were 
made available to the members of the Committee. 
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Mr. Carson was the first witness called. It quickly de- 
veloped that his principal antagonist was to be Senator 
Brewster of Maine. Mr. Brewster proceeded to subject Mr. 
Carson to a grilling which was probably as rigorous as 
any witness before a Senate committee has had to bear. 
The printed record is there (268 pages). Sentence after 
sentence from letters and speeches challenged the witness, 
who was given very little chance to reply. Apparently 
damaging statements attributed to him, it was later 
shown, were taken out of the verbal or historical context. 

An interesting by-product of all this was the long dis- 
cussion into which Senator Brewster led Mr. Carson as 
to the meaning of Quadragesimo Anno. (The discussion 
covers eight full pages in the published hearings.) It was 
a curious incident, unique, so far as I know, in that a 
a nominee’s interpretation of the encyclical was ap- 
parently being made a qualification for his holding a 
Federal office, especially this one. Whether Mr. Brewster 
meant it that way or not, this was the impression created. 
One cannot say, under the circumstances, that the Senator 
from Maine was altogether unjustified in questioning the 
nominee on his understanding of the encyclical, since 
some columnists had defended Carson’s “radicalism” on 
his interpretation of it. Besides, Mr. Brewster seems to 
have been accused of branding as “communistic” some- 
thing that was drawn right out of the encyclical. 

In any case, the two were at it on this subject hammer 
and tongs for nearly an hour. Between them, they covered 
the principle of subsidiarity, the vocational group system, 
the corporate state, vertical and horizontal organization 
of society and other related matters. This writer, to be 
frank, cannot say he thinks they got very far, except, 
perhaps, to show that Mr. Carson was not a Communist 
in following the Pope, and that therefore Mr. Brewster 
could not have called the Pope a Communist in charging 
Mr. Carson with the opinions which he held. 

The matter of the encyclical was not over, however. It 
came up again in the next session, held when the Senators 
got back after their Fourth-of-July holiday, on July 7. 
I shall let Senator Bricker tell the story in his own words, 
in the Senate debate on September 16: 

The situation was rather humorous, at the commit- 

tee hearings, when the matter of the encyclical came 

up. A rather lengthy, and at times animated, discus- 
sion took place between Mr. Carson and one of the 
members of the Committee in regard to what the 
encyclical means. I do not think Mr. Carson knew 
what it meant. I am sure I did not know. We had to 
call in a Father of the Church in order to clear up 
the meaning of the encyclical. He did that to our 

satisfaction. . . . 

Mr. Bricker then went on to say that Mr. Carson’s 
thinking was not cleared up by this Father, which I con- 
sider less than fair, since Mr. Carson had never ceased to 
say that he interpreted the encyclical in the same sense I 
did. The reader will have already guessed, of course, that 
I was the Father who held forth on the encyclicals, and 
I take a due bow to the Senator for classing me with the 
Fathers of the Church. My appearance lasted an hour or 
so (Hearings, pp. 37-50), and I would like to say that, 
though under keen questioning, I received a fair hearing. 
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The purpose of my appearance, as a matter of fact, was 
to clear up the encyclical matter entirely, so that it would 
not come up again. The Senators seemed especially 
anxious to know if the vocational-group system consti- 
tuted a “corporate state,” which gave me the opportunity 
to show that the same encyclical which advocated the 
vocational-group system also on the next page condemned 
Mussolini’s corporate state; that it is just as bad to 
politicize these groups as to politicize the cooperatives 
(another matter which worried the Senators). The Com- 
mittee, incidentally, finally approved Mr. Carson, 8-4. 

In the Senate debate in September, the main burden of 
the attack on Mr. Carson was rather on his status as an 
independent and his connection with the cooperatives. On 
these two counts, his opponents were at a disadvantage. 
They could not, in the case of a quasi-judicial appoint- 
ment, appear to be too narrowly partisan and, in spite of 
extreme pressure from outside, they could not take a 
stand against the cooperatives, very strong in the farm 
States. In the vote (including pairs), 54 were recorded 
for Mr. Carson, and 27 against him. Two Democrats 
voted against him (Byrd and McClellan), and seven 
Republicans for him (Aiken, Langer, Smith of Maine, 
Morse, Thye, Watkins and Young). 

In the allotment of labor on the Commission, it is sig- 
nificant that Mr. Carson was given two Divisions: Trade 
Practices, and Stipulations. 


The faith runs strong 
in Belfast 


Charles Keenan 








Betrasr MAY PRETEND to be an outpost of the 
Empire; but cheerfulness keeps breaking through. No 
one who has lived in England could mistake this for any- 
thing but an Irish city. It has the Irish rhythm, though 
the tempo may be a bit quicker than that of Cork or 
Dublin. Even the Orangeman, when he can forget his 
dour Calvinism and his indoctrination of anti-Popery, 
shows many a flash of the quick and wry humor that is 
characteristic of the North. Recollections of the war years 
and the blitz are almost invariably a laughing reminis- 
cence of the ludicrous and incongruous situations that 
people found themselves in among the falling bombs. 

The tragedy of Belfast is the wastage and corruption 
of all this decency and good humor in a futile and sterile 
opposition to “Popery,” stirred up by a political clique 
that exists through “Orange supremacy” after the man- 
ner of the “white supremacy” politicos of our Southern 
States. It is strange and sad to recall that the Irish Re- 
public was first declared on Cave Hill, which towers over 
Belfast like a startling profile of Napoleon; that the great 
rebellion of 1798—its sesquicentenary was celebrated last 
year—was plotted and planned in an alley off Belfast’s 
High Street; that in those grim and bloody days the 








name of Presbyterian had almost the same connotations 
as that of Sinn Feiner in 1920. There is a century and a 
half of evil education to be undone in Belfast, before it 
will be able to make its contribution—no slight one— 
to the life of Ireland. 

There is no “persecution” of Catholics in Belfast. Only, 

in voting, in housing, in employment, the Orange Govern- 
ment of the North sees to it that Catholics will never 
endanger Orange supremacy. I talked to a diocesan 
official about the schools. The Northern schools followed 
the standard Irish pattern—denominational schools under 
the control of local clergy, Catholic or Protestant, with 
the government supplying subsidies. 
In recent years, however, the 
non-Catholic schools were 
having tough sledding. The 
Catholics have long been 
accustomed to making gen- 
erous sacrifices on behalf of 
Church and schools. The 
Protestant tradition was not 
so strong. The Stormont 
Government made an offer: 
full support of all schools “transferred” to complete gov- 
ernment control. Religious education would be taken care 
of by “simple Bible teaching.” Non-transferred schools 
would receive about two-thirds of the cost of building 
and maintenance. At the same time, a new type of school 
was evolved. At the age of eleven, his elementary educa- 
tion completed, the student would go to a “grammar 
school, i.e., one of the existing academic high schools, 
or to an “intermediate” school, i.e., a vocational training 
school. There were practically no vocational training 
schools; they had to be built. 

The Catholics cannot accept the transfer. The simple 
Bible teaching provided by a fiercely bigoted govern- 
ment can never be for them. They must find the money 
and build the schools. One section of this diocese—a rural 
area where the Catholics, as usual, live on the poorer 
farms, till the poorer land—must find $750,000. It will 
be found—at what cost God alone knows. 

The denominational school system can give rise to 
strange situations. Back about 1920, St. Joseph’s school, 
on the Shore Road, stood in a Catholic district. It was a 
Catholic school, attended by Catholic pupils, taught by 
Catholic teachers, managed by the local Catholic priest. 
Came 1922 and the anti-Catholic pogrom; came 1935 
and another pogrom. By the end of the latter year, the 
Catholics were mostly gone from around St. Joseph’s 
school. It was still officially a Catholic school, though 
well over 90 per cent of its pupils were not Catholics. 
The Protestant parents seemed quite content to have 
their children taught by Catholic teachers in a school 
managed by a Catholic priest. The Ministry of Educa- 
tion ran up a bright new school across the way from the 
rather weather-worn St. Joseph’s. The Protestant fathers 
and mothers did not send their children across the way. 
Finally, the Ministry leased St. Joseph’s from the Catholic 
bishop, on a year-to-year basis—and agreed to keep the 
Catholic teachers. 
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Belfast had two great voluntary hospitals—the Royal 
Victoria and the Mater Infirmorum. They were generally 
recognized as Protestant and Catholic, though Protestants 
and Catholics were treated in both and contributed to 
both. The Victoria fell on bad days and got deeper and 
deeper in debt. Then the Northern Government came up 
with its proposal. It would take over the hospitals lock, 
stock and barrel. The Catholics objected strenuously. 
The “Mater” was a Catholic hospital. It was run by the 
Sisters of Mercy; and while its proud boast was that the 
only passport to its wards was sickness, it was valued 
by the Catholics for its Catholic atmosphere. (It was also 
valued by large numbers of Protestants for its first-rate 
medical and surgical services.) The “Mater” stood firm. 
The bishop pointed out that he could not hand over 
ecclesiastical property to a government-appointed board 
of trustees. He could not hand over a convent—the hos- 
pital nuns lived there—to a lay government. He could 
not hand over a chapel and the Blessed Sacrament to the 
care of civil servants. 

The “Mater” is still open, still independent, still caring 
for all the sick who come to its doors. But the former 
generous flood of voluntary contributions has shrunk to 
a trickle. The thousands of workers who used to con- 
tribute their few cents a week are now taxed by the 
Government for complete free medical and hospital serv- 


ices. The state takes much more than the “Mater” ever 
asked, and in return gives all that a family needs in the 
way of medical attention, dental, ocular and other serv- 
ices. That is, if one has time to wait. 

To the Mater come many who cannot wait; and the 
Mater treats them. In England, the two-hundred-odd hos- 
pitals which remain outside the National Health scheme 
are given a per diem payment for insured patients that 
they treat. Not so in Northern Ireland. The state does not 
recognize the Mater’s treatment of the sick people whom 
its own hospitals cannot accommodate. 

The Mater will stay open and will continue to be the 
mother of the sick. The Catholics of Belfast will see to 
that. Schools and hospitals—it is a back-breaking load for 
a weary and a poor people. No wonder they look with 
longing eyes across the border that divides Ireland North 
and South. No wonder they recall cynically the words 
of King George V, when he inaugurated the Northern 
Government on June 21, 1921: “I am confident that the 
important matters entrusted to the control and guidance 
of the Northern Parliament will be managed with wisdom 
and with moderation, with fairness and with due regard 
to every faith and interest... .” 


(Father Keenan, America’s Managing Editor, is at 
present on a reporting trip in Ireland.) 
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A footnote on 
“The Windhover’’ 


Robert R. Boyle 








Au OF THE STUDIES of Hopkins’s “The Wind- 
hover” which have appeared lately fail in one respect, it 
seems to me. They do not very satisfactorily show the 
precise function of the final two images of the plough and 
the embers. Even the best commentary of all, that of Ray- 
mond V. Schoder, S.J., in Sheed and Ward’s Immortal 
Diamond: Studies in Gerard Manley Hopkins, excellent 
as it is on the final images, does not clearly reveal that 
those images flow from the fact that Hopkins shares the 
same nature with Christ, and the falcon does not. It is 
my aim to make that important point clear. 

It is worth noting that grace, that basic Christian 
reality, as mysterious as light, as common as air, is the 
principal theme of Hopkins’s mature work. The “Dentsch- 
land” dwells upon the divine life in the poet and in the 
shipwrecked nun. Throughout the poems which followed 
that first great work, the Jesuit writer contemplated the 
re-birth of Christ in men through grace. Christ’s grace 
makes that self which “flashes off fame and face” become 

New self and nobler me 

In each one and each one 

More makes, when all is done, 

Both God’s and Mary’s Son. 
Christ flashes also from irrational and even from in- 
animate creatures. The beauty of the bluebell gave Hop- 
kins a glimpse of the beauty of Christ. And when, in his 
“Hurrahing in Harvest,” he speaks of lifting his heart and 
eyes “down all that glory in the heavens to glean our 
Saviour,” he asks his eyes and heart, “what looks, what 
lips yet gave you a rapturous love’s greeting of realer, 
of rounder replies?” That rapturous greeting of Christ 
through His creatures made the heart of Hopkins rear 
wings to half hurl the earth from beneath his feet: 

which two when they once meet 
The heart rears wings bold and bolder 
And hurls for him. O half hurls earth for him 
off under his feet. 

It was that same rapturous greeting and that same desire 
to have strong wings on his own heart, wings that would 
bear his heart to the divine Heart, that inspired “The 
Windhover: to Christ our Lord.” Written shortly before 
“Hurrahing in Harvest,” “The Windhover” reveals Christ 
giving His rapturous love’s greeting through the small, 
masterful falcon rather than through a bluebell or through 
clouds or the “dappled-with-damson west.” 

In the octet of the sonnet, Hopkins sees Christ in the 
bird. In the sestet he pictures Christ in his own heart. 
The chevalier of the sestet is his own heart informed by 
the divine life of Christ. On this point W. H. Gardner’s 
commentary is faulty. He supposes that Hopkins in the 
‘sestet addresses only “the listening Christ.” Unless one 
grasps the Catholic concept of grace, it will be difficult 
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to follow Hopkins in his seeming identification of the 
Christian soul and Christ—“I live now, not I, but Christ 
lives in me.” The chevalier of the sestet is Hopkins’s own 
heart, but it is Christ too, living and acting in and 
through that heart. 

In the octet the masterful beauty of Christ is mirrored 
in the bird, as Mr. McLuhan pointed out in his admirable 
study of the poem, “The Analogical Mirrors,” originally 
printed in the Kenyon Review’s 1944 issue honoring 
Hopkins. In the sestet, Hopkins looks at his own nature 
as it would appear if, like the bird, he would leave off 
hiding and sally out into full act. The beauty of his 
nature would then be no mere analogical beauty like that 
of the bird, but a beauty “a billion times told lovelier, 
more dangerous.” It would be the beauty of Christ’s own 
life, the life of grace of which Hopkins wrote so often. 
In such act a man 

Acts in God’s eye what in God’s eye he is— 

Christ—for Christ plays in ten thousand places, 

Lovely in limbs, and lovely in eyes not his 

To the Father through the features of men’s faces. 
In the last three lines of “The Windhover” Hopkins re- 
veals why his full act would be so much lovelier than 
is the bird’s. It is because he has the same nature that 
Christ had, because he can share Christ’s labor and 
sufferings, symbolized by the plough and the embers, 
because he can actually be an alter Christus. This ideal 
of the Jesuit priest was particularly in Hopkins’s mind, 
since the poem was written shortly before his ordination. 

It is Christ, then, who gives the poem its unity. It is 
Christ who is revealed in the bird and Christ who is 
revealed infinitely more in the poet. The Christ who 
flashes out “high there” will flash out also “here,” in a 
nature like His own, in which, through labor and suf- 
fering as well as through His risen glory, the majesty 
of that nature shone. 

With these points in mind, read the poem: 

I caught this morning morning’s minion, king- 
dom of daylight’s dauphin, dapple-drawn-drawn 
Falcon, in his riding 

Of the rolling level underneath him steady air, 
and striding 

High there, how he rung upon the rein of a wimpling 
win 

In his oniiied then off, off forth on swing, 

As a skate’s heel sweeps smooth on a bow-bend: 


the hurl and gliding 
Rebuffed the big wind. My heart in hiding 
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Stirred for a bird,—the achieve of, the mastery of 
the thing! 
Brute beauty and valour and act, oh, air, pride, 
plume, here 
Buckle! AND the fire that breaks from thee then, 
a billion 
Times told lovelier more dangerous, O my chevalier! 
No wonder of it: sheer plod makes plough down 
sillion 
Shine, and blue-bleak embers, ah my dear, 
Fall, gall themselves, and gash gold-vermilion. 


The image of the chevalric dauphin is dominant. It is 
an image which has a special appeal for a Jesuit, as 
Father Schoder points out. The conception of Christ as 
a valiant knight is a part of Jesuit spirituality. 

The mastery of the falcon, the favorite and dauphin 
of light, drawn up by the dapple of dawn, is shown in 
his perfect control of the big wind—his making the 
rolling air level and steady underneath his wing, his 
ringing (i.e. spiraling) up through it, his easy rebuff 
of its onslaught. In contrast, the heart of the poet is 
hiding. Unlike the bird, which is conceived as a knight 
out exercising all his power, his heart is a knight 
in hiding. He is not exercising his nature (informed by 
grace!) to the utmost. As he put it in a letter a few 
years later, while he is not wavering in his vocation, he 
is not fulfilling it perfectly. In other words, he is failing 
to be a saint. The falcon is being a saint, to speak 
analogically, on the brute level; the poet is hiding from 
sanctity on the human-divine level, crouched somewhere 
“with a horror of height.” 

The poet is stirred to admiration by the performance 
of the bird, however, and so deeply stirred that he ex- 
horts his heart to emulate the achievement of the bird, 
to be a chevalier also who is lovely in act and dangerous 
(in the archaic sense of masterful: many words in this 
poem—like minion, dauphin, bow-bend, buckle, sillion— 
are either archaic words or are used in their archaic 
senses, in keeping with the image of knighthood). 

Hopkins has said that his chevalier (the parallelism of 
“my heart” and “my chevalier” is not, I think, acciden- 
tal) will be a billion times lovelier than was the chevalier 
of the octet, the windhover. And the reason for this 
greater loveliness—“no wonder of it”—is to be dug out 
of the two concluding images: that of the plough, which 
by its plodding labor through its sillion (i.e. plot of 
ground for ploughing) scrapes off surface dirt and stain 
and permits the essential beauty of its metal to shine 
out; and that of the embers, which by giving up their 
very being permit the essential beauty of their fire to 
flash out. 

How do a plough and a few embers show that a man 
in action is more beautiful than a bird in action? The 
answer can be discovered, I believe, only if we remember 
that for Hopkins it is the beauty of Christ that is of 
moment both in the bird and in the man. The plough 
symbolizes Christ the Sower, the Ploughman who put 
His hand to the plough and did not look back, the 
Farmer who prepared for the harvest, the laboring 
Christ. The embers symbolize the crucified Christ, who 
thus cast His fire upon the earth to be kindled in the 
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hearts of men so that the tremendous fire of divine life 
might break from them; the tortured Christ, whose suf- 
ferings may well wring from those for whom He suffered 
the sympathetic cry, “ah my dear”! These symbols can 
never be applied to the bird, but they can be applied to 
the Christian man. The bird does not have the nature 
which can share the labors and sufferings of Christ, but 
man does. The man’s heraclitean fire will be infinitely 
lovelier than is that of the bird, because, like the nun 
in the “Deutschland,” like the man who does “all that 
man can do,” his activity actually brings forth Christ 
within him. 

It is the highest ideal of the Jesuit rule to desire 
to suffer with Christ—although, of course, it is love, not 
suffering, which is the end. And the Christian who de- 
sires sanctity desires the cross. As Hopkins once wrote 
in some retreat notes: “In meditating on the Crucifixion 
I saw how my asking to be raised to a higher degree 
of grace was asking also to be lifted on a higher cross.” 
The more perfect a Jesuit’s following of Christ, the more 
extreme is the drudgery and suffering which he is will- 
ing to undergo and even desirous of undergoing in union 
with Christ. The Jesuit ideal, expressed here as in the 
sonnet on Alphonsus Rodriguez, is self-sacrifice for and 
with Christ. To work and suffer with and for Christ is 
the perfect act of the Christian knight, the point at which 
all the powers of the Christian knight buckle to “crowd 
career with conquest.” 

Hopkins once called “The Windhover” the best thing 
he had written. I believe that it satisfied him most be- 
cause it most perfectly expressed his Jesuit ideal. His. 
powerful intellect, which for three years had been ex- 
ercised upon the profundities of Catholic theology and 
which was deeply concerned with thoughts of the ap- 
proaching priesthood, brought into focus ‘in these four- 
teen lines all the power and beauty of Christ as revealed 
in nature and particularly in the nature of a man fully 
cooperating with His grace. It was a great achievement. 
to express so much so profoundly and perfectly in so 
little space, and if in the process a certain amount of 
clarity was sacrificed, the achievement is no less. It is a 
poem which can be a tremendous inspiration to alk 
followers of Christ. 


Prayer 


Brother Time and Sister Place, 
Walk on either side of me! 
Jostle me with roughest grace 
Till I front eternity. 


Elbow my most mortal wrath 

In between your stubborn shoulders, 
Drive me from the level path 

Up toward mountain boulders! 


Sister Place and Brother Time, 

Though my weakness shrinks from glory 
Goad me till I’m forced to climb 

To my Father’s promontory! 


JAMES GALLAGHER 
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Germany: democracy or desert 
THE STRUGGLE FOR GERMANY 


By Drew Middleton. Bobbs-Merrill. 
296p. $3 


Mr. Middleton has written a truly 
statesmanlike book. It presents perhaps 
the most complete picture to date of the 
complex, supremely important problems 
this still-to-be-reconstructed Germany 
poses for Europe and, indeed, for the 
world. Yet, in assessing those problems 
Mr. Middleton does not yield to hatred, 
rancor, undue alarm or useless recrim- 
ination. He discusses rising western 
German prosperity with a calm realiza- 
tion that though it may spell a reborn 
militarism, it is nevertheless absolutely 
essential for the economic health of Eu- 
rope. He evaluates what we are told is 
the rising spirit of nationalism with 
sufficient balance to admit that though 
it may engender fears that nazism is on 
the march, it is likewise a normally 
healthy reaction, particularly in the 
face of communism. 

These are but a few samples of the 
temperateness that characterizes the 
book. I wish all U. S. citizens who are 
exercised over the problem of Germany 
could read this book in the spirit in 
which it was written. They might take 
to heart Mr. Middleton’s reflection that 
he has found more hysterical fear and 








hatred for “resurgent nazism” in the 
U. S. than in France and that it seems 
somehow to be to the advantage of 
certain U. S. groups to keep that fear 
and hate alive. Certainly there are not 
a few U. S. radio and television pro- 
grams that discuss this German prob- 
lem with a spirit of malevolence that 
contrasts sadly with the book’s realistic 
temperateness. 

One reason, says Mr. Middleton, for 
Germany’s sloth in being truly “demo- 
cratized” is the decision (mainly of the 
United States) to give priority to eco- 
nomic reconstruction over political re- 
education. It was perhaps an inescap- 
able step, for a continuing “German 
desert” meant a European desert that 
would last just as long. The prime need, 
as it was then seen, was to get people 
on their feet. This policy succeeded 
(there are very instructive statistics of 
the rise in western German production 
in 1948, the economic annus mirabilis), 
but at the cost of calling back into top- 
management positions many a still-con- 
vinced Nazi. 

The villain in the piece, thinks Mr. 
Middleton, is certainly Russia. It is her 
avowed purpose of gaining control of 
all of Germany that precipitates the 
“struggle for Germany.” Yet a minor 
villain appears when the author assesses 
the stand of France during the first two 
years after the war. There was a possi- 
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bility, says Mr. Middleton (on the au- 
thority of General Clay), that the Rus- 
sians would have gone ahead, at the 
end of 1945, with the establishment of 
the Central Administrative Agencies, 
which would have initiated, at least, the 
control of Germany as a unit. It was 
French insistence on such concessions 
as the absorption of the Saar into the 
French economy that drew Molotov’s 
veto and made the eventual partition 
of Germany a certainty. I believe that 
Mr. Middleton does not underline 
enough the fact that, no matter what the 
French stand was then, the partition of 
Germany would have come about none 
the less. 

This review does little justice to the 
wealth of material presented and the 
many ramifications of the problem cov- 
ered in this compact and well-written 
survey of the German problem. Among 
other attractions, there are fine pictures 
of the characters of U. S. top officials, 
especially of General Clay. This leads 
Mr. Middleton to a melancholy conclu- 
sion that the quality of our Occupation 
personnel is declining. It is certainly 
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The COMMUNION 
OF SAINTS 


by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


“It’s a very odd thing, but if you 
had asked St. Paul what he meant by 
‘the Communion of Saints’, I think 
he would have said, without much 
hesitation, ‘I mean that when one set 
of Christians is hard up another set of 
Christians in a different part of the 
world, sends round the hat and takes 
up a collection for them’. 


That principle of give and take be- 
tween Christians is a very good illus- 
tration of what we mean by the Com- 
munion of Saints. The Church is 
divided into three large bits; part of 
it is on earth, part of it is in heaven, 
part of it is in Purgatory. 

The Church in heaven is All Saints. 
The Church in Purgatory is All Souls. 
The Church on earth is all sorts. 
We, on earth, are poorer than the 
saints in heaven, so we ask them to 
give us something. But we, on earth, 
are richer than the souls in Purgatory, 
so they ask us to give them something. 
It’s the same old principle St. Paul 
used to preach, of give and take be- 
tween Christians all round.” 


from 


THE CREED IN 
SLOW MOTION 


($2.50) 


We give you this brief extract, be- 
cause we think nothing we could say 
about this book is so apt to make sure 
you want it as a taste of its quality. 
Talking of quality— 
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changing too rapidly: the latest issue of 
the Information Bulletin of the Office 
of the High Commissioner for Germany 
lists seven U. S. officials who are re- 
signing. Among them is Alonzo G. 
Grace, Director of the Educational and 
Cultural Relations Division. 

Germany is still a problem, and if 
it is to be solved in democratic fashion, 
and not according to the Soviet blue- 
print, it must get the attention of the 
best U. S. manpower we can attract. 
May I suggest that Mr. Middleton him- 
self manifests the quality of thought 
the State Department ought to be en- 
listing? 

Harotp C. GARDINER 


To reverse economicdictatorship 





UNIONS AND CAPITALISM 


By Charles E. Lindblom. Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 267p. $3.75 


Professor Lindblom is shocked and 
scandalized—and not without reason— 
that labor economists have paid so little 
attention to the impact of unionism on 
the competitive price system. To him 
this is a major question, and one that 
ought to be investigated forthwith if 
we are not to wake up some morning 
and find ourselves living in a “syndi- 
calist” world. 

The unions, the Yale economist ex- 
plains, have always aimed at monopoly 
control of wage rates, and now they 
are Close to achieving it. The inevitable 
result, he argues, of thus shielding 
wages from the competitive rigors of 
the price mechanism will be either in- 
flation or unemployment, or both to- 
gether. In any event, the Government 
will be obliged to intervene more and 
more in the economic process, since 
only the Government can cushion the 
impact of inflation and take care of the 
unemployed. 

Furthermore, the unions, which, ac- 
cording to the author, have an inherent 
bias against the competitive order, are 
everywhere undermining managerial 
prerogatives and aiming at what the 
late Henry Simons called “syndicalism.” 
This the professor defines as “control of 
the economy by producer groups,” pre- 
sumably in their own interests and 
without regard for the consumer or 
the general economic welfare. 

Assuming that we wish to reverse 
this trend toward economic dictatorship, 
toward an order in which the consumer, 
by the way he spends his dollars, calls 
the production tune, what means are 
available? 

First of all, says the author, we 
might aim at a genuinely competitive 
system. This would involve positive gov- 
ernment efforts to destroy labor unions 
and all other forms of monopoly. Just 
to describe the solution, he concedes, 
is to admit its political impossibility. 

Another theoretical escape lies 
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through “industrial democracy.” This is 
defined as a type of economic organiza- 
tion “in which the union in industry 
limits or deposes industrial autocracy.” 
Workers are given responsibility, they 
enjoy a “bill of rights,” including the 
“right” to a job. Industrial law replaces 
managerial autocracy. As a result there 
comes about a more democratic distri- 
bution of the income from production. 

For several reasons, too involved to 
synopsize here, this solution, the writer 
asserts, solves nothing. Suffice it to say 
that for him the inevitable term of in- 
dustrial democracy is the very “syndi- 
calism” which has been rejected. 

There remains a third possibility— 
determination of competitive wage 
rates by the Government, together with 
all sorts of measures to supplement 
wage income where competitive wage 
rates fall below decent American living 
standards. Obviously, since this solu- 
tion also requires the destruction of 
collective bargaining, it is no more 
practical than a return to competition. 

Therefore, concludes the author, we 
are headed for the decline and fall of 
the competitive price system and no 
satisfactory avenue of escape is open 
to us. Though it’s a tough prospect, 
somehow we shall find a way out. 

In a preface to the book, Dr. Lind- 
blom is careful to explain that he is 
not an enemy of the liberals and a 
friend of the conservatives. He is “not 





































pamphleteering that a ‘bad’ unionism 
is destroying a ‘good’ competitive sys- 
tem.” He is simply diagnosing the 
facts. If “unionism and the private en- 
terprise economy are incompatible,” he 
thinks we should know it and make 
our plans accordingly. 

The Professor does well to clarify 
his purpose since his whole approach 
to his theme lays him open to misin- 
terpretation. In order to make his case 
stand out, he has to treat the present 
economic order as if it were competitive 
in the classical sense; he has to assume 
that the consumer’s dollar actually 
brings about the most efficient use of 
our productive resources and man- 
power; he has to gloss over the large 
element of monopoly in our system, the 
vast area governed by administered 
prices, and the rejection of competition 
in agriculture, which certainly cannot 
be attributed to unionism. As a matter 
of fact, he is well aware of all the 
non-competitive elements in our econ- 
omy and readily concedes the weak- 
ness in a competitive price system and 
the justness of the workers’ revolt, 
through unionism, against it. Emphasis, 
not ignorance, lays him open to mis- 
understanding. 

For the rest, I think Dr. Lindblom 
too readily assumes that unions can fix 
wages regardless of competitive factors, 
and that employers are not able to hold 
their own at the bargaining table. He 





assumes, also, that labor leaders are 
indifferent to the impact of wages on 
volume, sales, prices and profits. Some 
of them are, but many of them are not. 
My strongest objection to his thesis, 
however, is his lack of any real under- 
standing of the function of vocational 
groups, of “economic democracy,” in a 
private enterprise economy, and his con- 
fusing of such groups, probably under 
the influence of Simens, with syndical- 
ism. (Top management in the auto in- 
dustry is similarly confused.) He does 
not seem to be aware that a uniform 
wage-rate in an industry still leaves 
room for plenty of competition, includ- 
ing price competition; and that, as a 
consequence, “industrial democracy” is 
not incompatible with free consumer 
choice. Students of the Papal social en- 
cyclicals would do well to give this 
book something more than cursory at- 
tention. BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


“Richly present” 


STORIES OF OUR CENTURY BY 
CATHOLIC AUTHORS 








Edited by John Gilland Brunini and 
Francis X. Connolly. Lippincott. 317p. 
$3 


The editors offer in this collection of 
twenty-five stories a rich and varied 
reading fare for those readers—a nu- 
merous company, and one, as they point 
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out, increased by many thousands in 
recent years—who have discovered that 
“literary genius, enriched, enlarged and 
elevated by a Christian habit of mind, 
provides a peculiarly intense and a spe- 
cially rewarding pleasure.” Because 
more than one anthology of late has 
dipped into the short-story field, a 
favorite, here and there, may be miss- 
ing (rejected as over-anthologized), but 
the authors one would expect to find 
under such a title are characteristically 
and richly present. 

Perhaps the best story in the lot, 
one which stands up under any number 
of readings, is Paul Horgan’s “To the 
Mountains.” The work of this con- 
temporary American writer is all too 
little known. His long short story uses 
the Southwest background with an 
authority and ease few have equaled. 
Further, it is a saga in miniature of 
warm human relationships in its ac- 
count of the adventures of two brothers, 
both mere boys, who venture to the 
mountains, in their father’s absence, to 
“bring home skins to keep our little 
sister warm, and show our mother that 
this is a house of men.” 

Also outstanding in a distinguished 
company are Sean O’Faolain’s “The 
Fur Coat” (from his recent collection, 
The Man Who Invented Sin) and Bryan 
MacMahon’s “Chestnut and Jet,” from 
The Lion Tamer. The former is an in- 
cisive study of a wife and husband and 
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a penetrating bit of documentation on 
the civil-servant class in today’s Eire. 
The MacMahon story is a successful 
prose poem in praise of virility. 

Evelyn Waugh and Graham Greene 
are not fully at home in the short-story 
form, but each has written at least one 
outstandingly successful story. Both are 
here: “Bella Fleace Gave a Party” and 
that pre-study of the Scobie theme, 
“The Hint of an Explanation.” Mary 
Lavin is represented by a sketch of the 
busy life of Brother Boniface, who be- 
came a monk “in order to have more 
time to meditate upon the glories of 
the earth.” In a hitherto unpublished 
story by Richard Sullivan we again 
meet the Julie, now an adolescent, who 
was a baby in Sullivan’s fine first novel, 
Summer After Summer. Harry Sylves- 
ter’s “A Sense of Participation” is the 
only war story in the collection. 

There are some disappointments, of 
course. J. F. Powers’ “The Old Bird, 
A Love Story,” included here, is his 
weakest story. Its selection betrays a 
certain timidity on the editors’ part, as 
does their leaving Frank O’Connor out. 
One of Chesterton’s Father Brown 
stories is here, and it looks pretty thin 
and worn in the company he keeps. 
Even thinner is Frank Spearman’s tall 
railroading yarn, “The Yellow Mail.” 
For the most part, however, the stories 
amply fulfill the promise of the editors’ 
introduction. Ritey HucHEes 


by 
James F. Anderson 


The idea of analogy in fundamental philosophical notions is so pervasive that misunderstanding 
of it and failure to apply it correctly have led to widely divergent systems. 


The Bond of Being explains with considerable fullness the various uses of the term “analogy.” 
After discussing various fatal consequences that fake views of analogy have engendered in meta- 
physics, it sets forth the sound principle of analogy in philosophical thought. 


This is not a popular, superficial essay. Rather it is profound and comprehensive. In the end, 
metaphysical problems cannot be sidestepped, nor can they be explained away rationally, by those 
engaged in the study or teaching of philosophy. Among these persons many, upon reading this 
volume, will for the first time realize the previously ignored importance of analogy. 341 pp., $4.00 


At your bookstore or from the 


B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY 


15 and 17 So. Broadway 
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“THE MAN BORN TO BE KING” 





By Dorothy L. Sayers. Harpers. 339p. 
$3.75 


Any reader at all acquainted with 
Dorothy Sayers’ books is well aware of 
her distinctive style and her sound dra- 
matic instinct. These charaeteristics are 
intensified and literally ennobled in this 
volume. To write the life of Jesus Christ 
in twelve dramatic episodes is‘a chal- 
lenge to any literary ability. But Miss 
Sayers has done it under self-imposed 
limitations that would have cramped a 
less gifted pen almest to impotence. It 
is grand to note that she limits her 
ready-to-soar imagination for reasons of 
real reverence, reverence not only for 
her protagonist but for the very words 
of the gospel text. For her, Jesus Christ 
is the Incarnate Son of the Living God; 
the Gospels, word after sacred word, 
are Holy Writ, inspired by the Holy 
Ghost. 

The twelve episodes are twelve plays, 
each an entity in itself, but forming a 
cycle that depicts Christ’s full career 
on this earth from His birth at Bethle- 
hem to His ascension from Mount 
Olivet. They were written for broad- 
casting, and more explicity for broad- 
casting by Val Gielgud who has made 
the episodes his own over the British 
network. 

The present volume is a special Amer- 
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ican edition that should rival in popu- 
larity and serious appeal several pre- 
vious British editions. There is a schol- 
arly twenty-two-page introduction, a 
rich proof that the author approached 
her work with nice calculation of its 
importance and of her own (or any- 
body’s) limitations in dramatizing 
against a purely human background a 
Personality wholly divine. There is a 
literary sureness in outlining each epi- 
sode, a vivifying power for the Gospel 
personages and scenes that really do 
move, quicken and color each play up 
to the pitch of dynamic interest. The 
plays even read well; they should sound 
splendid. 

Miss Sayers uses the King James 
version of Holy Scripture, and honors 
it scrupulously. She does invent, legiti- 
mately for her purpose, dramatic “tie- 
ups” and she does identify imaginative- 


ly some of the more shadowy figures. 


on the outer fringes of Christ’s influ- 
ence. She sharpens admirably the fea- 
tures of Peter, Matthew and Philip, 
and she has psychoanalyzed Judas in 
a series of studies that are Gospel- 
rooted, intricate but wonderfully con- 
sistent. She has the combined genius 
and humility to have Jesus move and 
speak almost to the letter as the Evan- 
gelists portray Him. 

A Catholic theologian, prescinding 
from the merely dramatic aspect, might 
look in these plays for a more warm 
intimacy between Christ and His 
Blessed Mother; for livelier evidences 
of the play of grace in the Apostles’ 
minds; for a deeper recognition of the 
value of the Blessed Sacrament. But 
these wants can be counted flaws only 
negatively. There is no positive error. 
And everyone, Catholic theologian in- 
cluded, will thrill to the superb drama- 
tization of the Stations, the Crucifixion, 
the Call of the Apostles, and the Mir- 
acle of the Loaves. The book, like a 
play, has three acts but here the acts 
are those of faith, hope and charity. 

R. J. McInnis 





OPERATION SURVIVAL 


By William H. Hessler. Prentice-Hall. 
282p. $3 

Few books could have enjoyed a better 
headline background than this study of 
global strategy in the next war, which 
turns out to be an excellently docu- 
mented and reasonably presented ex- 
position of the general naval viewpoint 
on what America’s strategy should be. 
Hessler, foreign editor of the Cincinnati 
Inquirer, will be remembered as the 
Lieutenant Commander who recently 
resigned his reserve commission as a 
protest against Consolidation Directive 
No. 1 (since rescinded), which he felt 
prevented reserve officers from speaking 
freely on matters of national policy. 





But the book is much more than a 
first-class presentation of the Navy’s 
views, although Hessler’s book for this 
alone would be required reading for 
anyone seeking more information about 
the controversy which came to a head 
recently. 


It is the most intensive and extensive 
assault yet seen on the theory of 
“strategic bombing,” and examines in 
detail the concept now being dealt with 
by the Admirals and Congressmen in 
Washington. Hessler, president of the 
Foreign Policy Association chapter in 
Cincinnati, has broader learning and 
deeper conscience than is exhibited so 
far by the Admirals in the capital. 

Scoring those who preach an “easy 
push-button war,” through the use of 
heavy bombers to wreak mass atomic 
destruction, Hessler traces our inheri- 
tance of this concept from Hitler. 

His central message appears to be 
that the American people “have fallen 
prey to a false, cruel, and perverted 
concept of the purpose of war.” 


We Americans can and must re- 
turn to a rational understanding 
of war. It is a tool of policy, a 
method of conducting foreign rela- 
tions. It is a sword to be taken 
from the sheath with reluctance, to 
be used with calm reason, and to 
be replaced in the sheath as soon 
as it appears possible to make a 





more perfect peace than existed be- 
fore. For a victory which leaves 
much of the world in smoking ruin 
and bleak despair is not victory— 
not even for the nation of people 
that imagines itself to be victori- 
ous. 


“ 


He says: . . the goal of our peace- 
time diplomacy is not to lay waste any 
foreign nation. No more should that 
be the purpose of warfare.” 

The book is illustrated with a variety 
of global maps, each a polar projection 
using a different “pole” each time, and 
for one reader at least this offered as 
much novel reorientation in this round 
world as its theories offered for the 
world of power and policy. 

MIcHAEL AMRINE 





A WRITER’S NOTEBOOK 





By W. Somerset Maugham. Doubleday. 
365p. $4 

Mr. Maugham, who is not one of the 
arts’ conspicuous wasters, has been stor- 
ing up these jottings these many years. 
Today in the author’s old age they 
make a handsome bookfull, if hardly a 
crown to his writing achievement. Mr. 
Maugham’s reputation as an artist has 
suffered before from his reluctance to 
waste any material or to lock prudent- 
ly in a cupboard those of his efforts 
which were saleable but second-rate. 
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which the world has yet to learn. 

$3.50 


THEIR HEARTS 

BE PRAISED 

by Daniel Sargent 
The life of St. John Eudes, 
called the Father of the Great 
Devotions to Jesus and Mary 
as the promulgator of the de- 
votions to the Sacred Heart 
and, more particularly in this 
age of Fatima, to the Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary. $3.50 


THAT ALL MAY 
BE ONE 


by Mother Mary Paula 
Williamson, R.C. 
The simple and beautiful story 
and true picture of Cistercian 
convent life as lived by a Trap- 
pistine Nun who offered to die 
to bring about Unity in the 
Christian world. $2.50 


INTERPRETING THE 
SUNDAY MASS 

by William R. Bonniwell, O.P. 
Explains the structure and spirit 
underlying the liturgy proper to 
Sunday Masses as most fre- 
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users. Amply reinforced with 
sample texts, the book gives a 
workable means of reference 
for using the Missal with greater 
confidence and more solid de- 
votional sense. $2.25 


CRUCIFIED WITH 
CHRIST 
by Herbert George Kramer, S.M. 
Answers the paradox of suffer- 
ing, shows how to find peace 
and joy and the fullness of di- 
vine love in suffering as exem- 
plified by the experiences of 


eight great sufferers in Christ. 
$2.75 
At Your Bookstore 
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Not all of A Writer's Notebook is 
second-rate, however, not all, by any 
means. Maugham leads us with ironic 
footnotes through purple periods when 
he was obsessed by the idea of “fine 
writing” (today they read like con- 
scious burlesque), but for most of his 
career he has observed minutely and 
written well, even when the thing ob- 
served was hardly worth the effort and 
he as a writer had nothing to say. 

Yet the appeal of this notebook is 
essentially the appeal of a gossip col- 
umn projected over five decades. There 
is a certain amount of fun in sorting 
out Mr. Maugham’s first impressions of 
the persons and scenes of which he 
made full literary use later on, and in 
comparing the candid prints with the 
finished job after the retoucher’s art 
and imagination had had full play. 

There is, also, enough interesting 
“travel stuff,” lighted by the author’s 
reflections on the Russian soul and the 
French influence in the Pacific, to en- 
trance the reader who likes to visit far 
places in a book. The over-all impres- 
sion, however, is that of a frivolous 
mind concerned only with the surface 
texture of life. If Mr. Maugham were 
to be judged by this book alone, he 
would go down as a sort of cosmic, 
literate Winchell, with less venom than 
his prototype but also with less inspired 
curiosity. 

The “philosophical” portions of A 
Writer’s Notebook do nothing to negate 
this impression. At various times in his 
life) Mr. Maugham has been moved 
to set down his notions on man’s des- 
tiny and the existence of God. After 
some wavering in the middle period, he 
has come out against both. One cannot 
call that a considered conclusion. For 
although Mr. Maugham has adverted to 
the problem often, although the names 
of great thinkers drip effortlessly from 
his pen, although he protests his love 
of philosophy, he has oddly enough 
made no serious attempt to examine the 
premises of his rationalism. If he has, 
he has not set it down here. His specu- 
lations are so governed by mood and 
so much at the mercy of irrelevant data 
that it becomes obvious that Mr. 
Maugham in his thinking has followed 
no philosophical system at all, not even 
a bad system. 

For such a man, rooted in the shift- 
ing topsoil of ephemera, to protest that 
he loves philosophy is almost blasphe- 
mous; if not blasphemous, at least im- 
pertinent. When a man of different 
stamp tells you that he “loves a good 
read,” you know instinctively that he 
reads hardly at all; or, when he does, 
is barely able to grasp the meaning of 
the printed word. Mr. Maugham’s in- 
ference that he loves a good think 
leaves us with the same sense of gratui- 
tous affront and a contempt for his con- 
clusions. Water O’HEARN 











THE WORD 











And they offered Him a penny. And 
Jesus saith to them: Whose image and 
superscription is this. They say to 
Him: Caesar’s. Then He saith to them: 
Render therefore to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar's, and to God the 
the things that are God's. 


“Got a penny, Joe?” 

He dug into one pocket after an- 
other of his jeans, and at last dis- 
covered the coin amid a double hand- 
ful of pebbles, of prodigal keys astray 
from their locks, of military and re- 
ligious medals, of bottle caps, book- 
match covers and other bric-a-brac. 

“Take a good look at it,” I told him. 

He peered, puzzled. 

“Whose image and superscription is 
on it?” I asked. 

He looked at me to see whether I 
was joking. 

“No kidding,” I said. “Whose?” 

He peered again, pondered, and 
presently said cautiously: “Abraham 
Lincoln?” 

“And who was he?” 

The answer was prompt: “He was 
President.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“The people made him head of this 
country.” 

“How?” 

“They picked him. Voted for him.” 

“Is that why he’s famous?” 

Joe shook his head. “Slaves,” he 
said, slowly. “He said people aren’t 
animals, and nobody can treat them 
like animals. Isn’t that what he said?” 

“Yes,” I told him. “He said the 
world can’t be half slave and _ half 
free. And he said something else. Re- 
member?” 

“What?” 

“That our country, under God, would 
have freedom. What else do you see 
on the coin, Joe?” 

He studied it. “Liberty,” he said. 

“What else?” 

He looked a long time. Then he 
grinned apologetically. “There’s a 
part I can’t read.” He began to spell it 
out: “E. PL. .U..R..1..3B..0 ee 

“E Pluribus Unum,’ I said. “It 
means ‘out of many, one.’ That means 
we have one country made out of many 
States. And now it means something 
more. It means we are one people, 
made out of many peoples.” 

He rubbed his head, looking at me. 
“How do you mean, Dad?” 

“I mean that we really believe that 
everybody in the world is everybody 
else’s brother, because everybody's 
Father is God. That’s why we have 
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Germans and Englishmen and French- 
men and Negroes and Poles and 
Swedes and Chinese and Japanese and 
Mexicans and Indians and. a 

“I know what you mean, Dad.” 

“Is there anything else on the 
penny?” 

He studied it again. “In God We 
Trust,” he read slowly. 

“Do you know what that is?” I 
asked. 

He shook his head, grinning at his 
lack of knowledge. 

“It’s our motto.” 

His voice rose from note to note 
in gratified astonishment. “‘In God 
We Trust’ is our motto? The motto 
of the United States? You mean that’s 
the main thing we believe in?” 

“Tt’s the most American thing in 
America,” I assured him. 

Joe restored the coin to his pocket; 
but this time he did it reverently, first 
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emptying a pocket to receive it. He 
sat looking at me. 

“Dad,” he said finally. 

“Yes?” 

“What was that name in the Gos- 
pel?” 

“Caesar?” 

“Yes. Does that mean the govern- 
ment?” 

“Tt does.” 

“And the motto is, ‘In God We 
Trust’?” 

“Tt is.” 

“Then in this country, when we give 
the government what belongs to the 
government, aren’t we giving to God 
too?” 

I stood up. “Of course we are. 
You’re giving to God when you give 
to any government what really be- 
longs to it. But our government 
doesn’t ask for what doesn’t belong to 
it. That’s why we love this country. 
And Joe——” 

He waited. 

“Tt works the other way around, too. 
When we give to God what belongs to 
God, we’re giving to the government 
also. It’s too bad that some govern- 
ments can’t see that.” 

JosepH A. Breic 
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SHAKE HANDS WITH THE DEVIL. 
Next to veracity, the essential element 
in documentary drama is some kind 
of excitement, startling disclosures that 
evoke gasps from the orchestra seats 
or riotous humor that rolls their occu- 
pants in the aisles in convulsions of 
laughter. Otherwise, a documentary 
play, no matter how interesting it may 
be as factual reporting, will be deficient 
in theatrical bounce and color, and fail 
to produce the effect the author desires. 
An array of facts that would be im- 
pressive if they were published in the 
columns of a crusading newspaper, or 
presented as evidence in a courtroom, 
may be barely interesting in the theatre. 
That is not sufficient for good drama. 
Robert C. Healey, author of the 
Blackfriars’ current production, pre- 
sents an indictment of communism that 
would stand up in any court this side 
of the Iron Curtain, and would be even 
more convincing in the forum of public 
discussion; but the indictment does not 
make effective drama in the Friars’ 
57th St. theatre. As a playwright, Mr. 
Healey is an excellent reporter. His 
characters are accurate pencil portraits 
of typical Reds and of Americans de- 
fending their heritage, but the conflict 
of opposing forces is not as sharp and 
vivid as the struggle is reflected in, say, 
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OR Sister Elizabeth of the 

Trinity, the great Carmel- 
ite, the indispensable element of 
her union with God and the 
basic virtue of her spirituality 
was silence. “He dwells in me” 
she wrote, “and I in Him. I 
have only to love and let myself 
be loved by Him always, in 
silence.” This study discusses 
the various aspects of Sister 
Elizabeth’s love of the dynamic 
power of silence and recollec- 
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the New York Times, not to mention 
the Daily News; and drama has no 
business being less exciting than jour- 
nalism. 

The scene is a court where a pack of 
Moscow stooges are on trial for sub- 
versive activity. As they are individually 
cross-examined by the prosecuting attor- 
ney, the Reds evade the evidence by re- 


sorting to their usual double-talk and 
nasty tergiversations. While they prattle 
their rehearsed lies by rote, the scene 
changes to other locations and we see 
the Reds in action, or we see the result 
of their work as spies stealing secrets 
from Government archives, saboteurs 
masquerading as labor leaders, and 
charlatans making capital of inter- 





racial friction. Most of the flashbacks, 
unfortunately, fail to show the Reds as 
repulsive as they are in life and that, 


too, is bad drama. 


It is always unfair to second-guess an 
author, and perhaps a departure from 
good taste, but it does seem that Mr. 
Healey tried to cover too much ground. 
If he had concentrated his effort on only 
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one aspect of the communist conspiracy, 
or three at most, allowing time for 
direct as well as cross-examination, he 
could have produced a stronger and 
more persuasive play. The episode on 
communications, for instance, includes 
the notorious Party-line switch from de- 
nouncing Roosevelt as a warmonger to 
lauding him as a glorious leader of the 
people. The switch was made overnight, 
literally between the drop and lifting 
of an eyelid; and people who can 
change their minds so fast are legiti- 
mate objects of ridicule. The author 
has trapped the intrinsic humor in the 
situation, but fails to exploit it for a 
tenth of its potential comedy. People 
were tittering when they should have 
been rocking in Gargantuan guffaws 
loud enough to be heard all the way 
down to The Battery. 

One scene, the episode on espionage, 
is rich in suspense. It has the irony that 
lifts objective reporting to the level of 
sensational drama, and if there were 
more of it in other scenes the author’s 
deserved E for effort might be exalted 
to E for excellent. 

Remaining space is too short for ade- 
quate acting and production credits. 
Every member of the cast rates a blue 
ribbon for competent acting, and Dennis 
Gurney deserves a star for efficient di- 
recting. Gregg Kane and Joan Tyne, 
respectively, designed the sets and 
lights. Their collaboration is worthy of 
a stronger play. 
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EVERYBODY DOES IT. The swelling 
segment of public opinion which re- 
gards Paul Douglas as the greatest 
thing to hit the movies since sound will 
have a field day at his latest film. Cast 
as a wrecking contractor who embarks 
on a vocal career to cure the musical 
aspirations of his flighty wife (Celeste 
Holm), the screen’s most winning dia- 
mond-in-the-rough succeeds in wreak- 
ing more hilarious havoc on grand 
opera than all three Marx Brothers put 
together. Aiding and abetting Mr. 
Douglas in his encounter with sophisti- 
cated slapstick are Linda Darnell, who 
is decorative as a predatory opera star, 
Charles Coburn, Millard Mitchell and 
Lucille Watson, who know their way 
around a comic situation, and Nunnally 
Johnson, who knows how to write one. 
This may be contrived comedy, but for 
adults it is several cuts above the usual 
run. (20th Century-Fox) 


ROSEANNA McCOY. According to 
Samuel Goldwyn, the Hatfield-McCoy 
feud came to an end when a rather tar- 


nished Romeo and Juliet (Farley Gran- 
ger and Joan Evans) demonstrated to 
both sides that love is stronger than 
bullets. His reconstruction of this event 
has a genuine beauty of setting and 
contains a sincere attempt to make its 
mountaineer characters something more 
than hillbilly types. However, his re- 
writing of folk legend also includes 
placing the blame for the blood-letting 
on one trigger-happy member of the 
Hatfield clan (played in his best mania- 
cal style by Richard Basehart) which 
has the result of turning the picture 
into a stereotyped and sometimes of- 
fensive Western with a stock villain 
rather than a sidelight on frontier his- 
tory. (RKO) 


ABANDONED WOMAN. In an effort 
to lick the current box-office slump, 
various desperation measures have been 
adopted by the Hollywood producers. 
One widely used expedient which I 
trust will speedily disprove itself is to 
exploit a film with sensational or “what- 
every-young-girl-should-know” advertis- 
ing copy. This luridly heralded picture 
purports to be an exposé of black- 





market baby racketeering. A few scenes 
taking place in a home for unwed 
mothers and involving Jeannette Nolan 
(Orson Welles’ Lady Macbeth) as a 
Salvation Army executive have some 
honest dignity. The rest, however, is a 
silly, sordid and uninstructional cops- 
and-robbers yarn for adults in which 
the inevitable smartaleck newspaper re- 
porter (Dennis O’Keefe) and his in- 
trepid and equally unreal female com- 
panion (Gale Storm) outwit the villains 
who, unfortunately for the sake of 
plausibility, don’t appear to have brains 
or discipline enough successfully to rob 
a piggy bank. 

(Universal-International) 


TOKYO JOE. Humphrey Bogart’s stock- 
in-trade is the resourceful, unprincipled 
sentimental tough guy. Since he recent- 
ly formed his own producing company, 
his present part, which finds him in the 
middle of a sinister postwar Japanese 
scheme to revive the Black Dragon so- 
ciety, is presumably of his own choos- 
ing. It is always a pleasure to watch 
Mr. Bogart swing into action, but the 
pleasure here is effectively minimized 
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rates, effective from 
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SABENA’s beautiful 
Holy-Year folder, 
on request. 





ITALY is making 
great preparations for HOLY YEAR! 


—AND SABENA, the world airline with 
the extra margin of experience, is ready 
to fly you there in the finest, most modern 
American-built 4-engined DC-6 airliners. 

All the luxury of these great aircraft, 
plus distinguished, attentive service will 
make your SABENA trip completely en- 
joyable. Finest meals prepared by New 
York’s famed Brussels Restaurant. 

The SABENA System reaches all 
Europe, the Near East, Africa on fre- 
quent schedules. 


See Your Travel Agent for Complete Details, or 


SABENA 


BELGIAN AIRLINES 


422 Madison Ave., New York 17, Plaza 3-1800 
208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Franklin 2-3870 
323 Geary St., San Francisco 2, Yukon 2-6922 




















Blackfriars PRESENT 


SHAKE HANDS WITH THE DEVIL 


By ROBERT HEALEY 
Playing every might except Mondays through December 4th 
FOR RESERVATIONS CALL: Circle 7-0237 
Blackfriars, 316 West 57th Street, New York 17, New York 
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by a “Terry and the Pirates” plot, a 
particularly distressing attitude towards 
marriage and a heavy dose of bathos. 
Florence Marly, Alexander Knox and 
Sessue Hayakawa fill the chief support- 
ing roles. (Santana-Columbia) 


THE BLACK BOOK describes the way 
in which an intrepid secret agent 
(Robert Cummings) and his beautiful 
accomplice (Arlene Dahl) brought 
about the downfall of Robespierre 
(Richard Basehart) and his infamous 
French Revolutionary reign of terror. 
Adults who don’t mind history being 
subverted to the requirements of a 
cloak-and-dagger tale will find this su- 
perficially exciting even if belligerently 
juvenile. (Eagle-Lion) Moma WALSH 
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AMERICA THIS WEEK, our 
weekly commentary on the news, 
Fordham University’s FM station, 
90.7, Thursday evenings, 7:15 to 
7:30. 
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a simple, easy way 
to teach your people 


Information helps you give your people 
extra instruction regularly ... and 
at no cost to you. 


Absolutely NO Risk 
When you make INFORMATION available in your parish, 
you give your people extra instruction — all month, 
every month. And you run no risk because you pay 
only for copies actually used. 

Strictly on Approval 

That’s how your order goes to you each month. No 
obligation; you can raise your order, cut or cancel it 
any time. What’s more, there’s no need to return any 
unused copies; just deduct them from your bill. 
Special Parish Rate 

You also get a special parish discount based on the 
quantity used. So write today. 


ORDER NOW 
SE” 


Try Information this month; see 
ourself just how Information 
elp your people. 


for 
can 


403 West 59th Street + New York 19 


IF TELEPHONES HAD BEEN IN 
use during the lifetime of the famous 
poet, John Greenleaf Whittier: 


(Scene: Editorial department of the 
Morning Gazette. . . . The owner is 
speaking to the editor.) 

Owner (indicating a headline): Bill, 
this interview with H. W. Dolfen is 
played up too much. Dolfen’s a Deist. 
He denies God’s providence, implies 
God is not good. 

Editor: But everyone knows we don’t 
agree with that. 

Owner: Perhaps. Still, with this big 
spread, we’re helping put blasphemous 
ideas into many foggy minds. That can 
do a lot of harm. I wish you’d counter- 
act this by interviewing someone with 
the true picture. Give it the same 
spread, Bill. 

Editor: Very well, sir. (Owner walks 


A monthly magazine published 
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off. The editor, after weighing some 
names, gets John Greenleaf Whittier on 
the phone.) 

Whittier (after learning purpose of 
call): I don’t mind giving you my 
views. What were some of the Dolfen 
fallacies? % 
Editor: For one thing, Dolfen, from the 
evils in the world, argues God is not 
good. 

Whittier: He forgets that man has free 
will. The world’s evils come from man, 
not from God. Dolfen’s thinking is on 
the fuzzy side. 

Editor: No doubt about that. Mr. Whit- 
tier, could you put your views in poetic 
form? 

Whittier: Yes. I see the wrong that 
round me lies, I feel the guilt within; 
I hear, with groan and travail-cries, the 
world confess its sin. Yet, in the mad- 
dening maze of things, and tossed by 
storm and flood, to one fixed trust my 
spirit clings; I know that God is good. 
Editor: You feel, then, that life’s 
wrongs flow exclusively from the im- 
perfections of man? 

Whittier: Most certainly they do. The 
wrong that pains my soul below I dare 
not throne above. I know not of His 
hate—I know His goodness and His 
love. I dimly guess from blessings 
known of greater out of sight, and, with 
the chastened Psalmist, own His judg- 
ments too are right. 

Editor: Dolfen emphasizes how the icy 
hand of death falls on our loved ones. 
Whittier: Death is the fruit of sin. We 
all must bear it. I long for household 
voices gone, for vanished smiles I long, 
but God hath led my dear ones on, and 
He can do no wrong. 

Editor: Concerning the uncertainties of 
life—what are your ideas, Mr. Whittier? 
Whittier: I know not what the future 
hath of marvel or surprise, assured 
alone that life and death His mercy 
underlies. And if my heart and flesh are 
weak to bear an untried pain, the 
bruised reed He will not break, but 
strengthen and sustain. 

Editor: In a word, confidence in God, 
is the key to life. 

Whittier: All who serve God can have 
the most complete confidence in Him. 
Editor: This is, indeed, a comforting 
assurance. 

Whittier: Comforting, because true. 
And so beside the Silent Sea I wait the 
muffiled oar; no harm from Him can 
come to me on ocean or on shore. I 
know not where His islands lift their- 
fronded palms in air; I only know I can- 
not drift beyond His love and care. 
Editor: Well, Mr. Whittier, this inter- 
view is perfect for our purpose. I am 
most grateful. 

Whittier: Happy to be of service im 
such a cause. 

Editor: I will forward you copies of the 
paper. 

Whittier: Thank you. Good day. (They 
hang up.) Joun A. TooMEY — 
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